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EDITORIAL 
AND GLADLY READ 


Almost fifteen years ago W. W. Charters said: 


Reading is the keystone of the arch of intelligence that the 
schools have been established to construct. Place the mastery of 
reading on one pan of the balance and all the other subjects of the 
curriculum on the other, and the others will hit the beam—Strip the 
curriculum to its bare essentials and three R’s do not remain. There 
is only this one supreme, essential R—the ability to read. 


sut Charters was wrong fifteen years ago and he is even more wrong 
now. 

In our culture even fifteen years ago, reading was no longer so central 
a medium of communication. Today it is even less so. The fact of the 
matter is that television, the motion picture, and the radio have assumed 
more and more communication responsibilities. 

In our schools even fifteen years ago, reading was no longer so domi- 
nant a medium for learning. Today it is even less so. The fact of the 
matter is that the new mass media carry more and more instructional tasks. 

In the years ahead, both in the larger culture and in the schools, this 
trend will continue. Surely reading and the new media will occupy in- 
creasingly parallel positions and not major and minor places. The term 
“audio-visual aids” is probably at least gratuitously disparaging if not 
actually unrealistic. 

But, let us hasten to add that reading will continue to be an important 
medium in meeting the problems that face our society and in teaching our 
children. Reading permits each individual to mull over the pertinent data 
on a problem at his own pace before coming to a reasoned conclusion sup- 
ported by an analysis of the evidence. We need only to think of the current 
presidential election and the overwhelming flood of information which is 
let loose over the land to realize the importance of every man’s skill in 
finding and using records of the fact of the matter. 

If our future citizens are to meet their problems with independence 
and initiative, it must be based on critical appraisal. We do not want our 
schools to be purely reading schools, it is true. But neither do we want our 
schools to be purely activity schools. It must be activity with understand- 
ing—where the habit of individual responsibility for securing data and 
using data logically is fostered every day. Into the development of all the 
talents of young people, reading almost inevitably enters: into the graphic 
arts, the industrial arts, into physical education, into science, into mathe- 
matics. And it enters early. Even for those whose talents are not large, 
the reading skill is surely important. 
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Moreover, reading provides a creative outlet unparalleled in the new 
mass media. Ina very real sense, television, the motion picture, even radio, 
impose a ready-made view of people and things. It is not ours to create the 
voice, the gesture, the change of countenance which our sensibilities insist 
accord most truly with the spirit of the writing. We must submit to the 
insistent projections of the media. But every man is his own artist when 
he reads. And if he will, he can listen once, twice, or a hundred times to 
those nuances of language which captivate his mind and heart. More than 
that, he can project what he will each time in a different way until it satis- 
fies him perfectly. He can practice his art where he will—on the bus, on 
the train, in the living room, in the back yard. He need disturb no one. He 
can fight a good fight or charm a beautiful woman. No one need ever know. 


W. J. Iverson 





THE USES OF THE HUMANITIES 


A just estimate of the place of the humanities in modern life depends on holding fast 
to their essential meaning. Any agency or relationship or situation or activity which has a 
humanizing, that is, a liberalizing effect; which broadens learning, stimulates imagination, 
kindles sympathy, inspires a sense of human dignity, and imprints that bearing and form of 
intercourse proper to a man, may be termed “a humanity.” Travel, friendship, marriage, 
experience in business are or may be, in this sense, the humanities. They may be and often 
are inhumane. The difference depends on the level of the relationship, or upon what the 
participants contribute in the way of attitude, background, and experience. Travel may 
confirm prejudice; friendship and marriage may be founded on utility; vocation may be 
narrowed to livelihood and citizenship to a perfunctory discharge of civil duties; all the 
functions of man may degenerate into routine. . . . Those who have had the germ of hu- 
manism firmly implanted [through education in their early years] may then find in travel, 
friendship, marriage, vocation, and citizenship, as well as in their leisure pastimes, occasions 
favorable to its growth. 


—From The Humanity of Men by Ralph Barton Perry 





Work Experience Programs Need Definition 


By ARTHUR LEEMING 





Work experience programs continue to grow in number in sec- 
ondary schools. But the title “work experience” covers a variety of 
activities. Arthur Leeming has attempted to describe the different 
kinds of programs as a background for reporting the work experience 
offering at Lynwood High School. Mr. Leeming is chairman of the 
business education department at Lynwood. 





‘ 


What does the term “work experience” mean to you? If you are un- 
certain now, you will be even more so if you read the articles appearing in 
current periodicals under this title. It seems the vogue that any observable, 
physical activity on the part of the pupil is labeled with this descriptive 
term. 

The major difficulty in reconciling the ideas and data presented by the 
writers in this field is the lack of a standard definition. Three general views 
are presented in the literature. First, work experience is an educational 
technique to keep teen-age youth in school. Second, that work experience 
is a method of acquainting youth with the work of their “fathers.” Third, 
work experience is a culminating practice in vocational education. 


Let’s be more specific in name 


The “experience” activities of secondary schools are arranged in the 
list below to establish meaningful categories. In all cases, some type of 
“work” seems in evidence from the extreme of jobs outside of school with 
no supervision all the way to the detailed structure and supervision of the 
co-operative, apprenticeship programs of distributive education, trades, and 
industry. Let us examine these reported practices as degrees of “work 
experience.” 

1. Part-time work: after school jobs, released time during school hours 
on work permits, or summer work. 


Orientation projects: business visitation days, jobs for a day, voca- 
tions day, or observation in the occupation or field of interest for short 
periods of time. 


Classroom laboratory activities: working for teachers, working in 
school offices, getting out school newspapers, or working on community 
projects. 


School financial projects: school store operation, concessions at athletic 
events, or accounting for student finances. 
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Work-training programs: supervised, on-the-job activities in diversi- 
fied occupations for periods of time of less than one school year. 


Co-operative-training programs: supervised, on-the-job apprenticeship 
in distributive or trades and industrial programs for periods of either 
one or two years. 


A comparison of these six categories on the basis of criteria of school- 
apprenticeship projects of the co-operative type should help clarify the 
meaning of the term, “work-experience.” 

As further assistance in understanding the different categories, current 


trends in the administration of work experience programs are charted be- 
low: 


A COMPARISON OF REPORTED WORK-EXPERIENCE PRACTICES 





Class- Co-op- 
Part- Orien- room Work _ erative 
time tation labora- School train- train- 
Criteria work projects tory _ finance ing ing 





School credit Never Never Always Never Always Always 
Supervised Never May Always Always Always Always 
Student conferences Never May May May Always Always 
Student counseling Never May May May Always Always 
Evaluation of stud. prog. ... Never Never May May Always Always 
Continuity of job experience Never Never Never May Always Always 
Occupational exp. of teacher Never May May May May Always 
Study and work correlated .. Never Never May May Always Always 
Entered on pupil record .... Never Never Never Never May Always 
Organize as a class Never Never Always May Always Always 
State approval Never Never Never Never Always Always 
Reimbursed by state ....... . Never Never Never Never Never Always 
Hours of work and study set Never Never Never Never Always Always 
Pay the controlling interest . Always Never Never Never Never’ Never 





This writer would prefer to limit the term “work experience” to a paid 
job, outside the school, related to in-school training, and under the super- 
vision of both the employer and the teaching staff of the school. However, 
if such work-experience programs are not feasible, then school activities of 
as business-like nature as possible should be instituted within the structure 
of subject-matter courses. This is the place for orientation, classroom lab- 
oratories, and school finance projects. However, for the sake of clarity, 
the term “‘work experience” should not be applied to part-time, unsuper- 
vised work, nor should it be used to designate in-school activities. 


Let’s follow a pattern when reporting 


In order to provide boundaries within which to compare other work- 
experience programs to the one at Lynwood High School, an outline of 
the work-experience program in business education during one school year 
is presented below : 





California Journal of Secondary Education, October 1956, Vol. 31, No. 6 
The community: a part of the Greater Los Angeles residential area 


The school: a four-year high school with an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 1,550 


The students: 


a. Class—Secretarial Practice 
Number—20 girls 
Grade level—twelfth 
Age range—16 years, 11 months to 18 years, 9 months 
Minimum business education courses required : 
Bookkeeping I—one-year 
Typing I and II—two-year 
Shorthand I—one-year 
Secretarial Practice—one-year (two class periods per day) 


Many of the group had completed or were taking Bookkeeping II 
and III, Shorthand II, Business Law, Business Mathematics, and 
Business English. 


Scholastic achievement during three and one-half years of high 
school in all subjects: average grade point standing for the group, 
3.48 (B+); range from 2.6 to 3.9 on a 4.0 scale. 

Scholastic rank in a graduating class of 295: range of 2 to 117, 
with five students in the upper 10 percent, and all students in the 
upper 20 percent with the exception of one who was 117. 


h. I.Q. ratings: range of 97 to 118, average I.Q. 106. 


Co-operating employers: three manufacturing firms, one investment 
company, one retail establishment, two attorneys, one school district 
office, the community center, one church, one realty company, and one 
insurance company. 


The program: 
a. A work-training program in office occupations of the stenographic 
type 
Days per week—five 
Hours per day—1 :00 to 4:30 p.m. 
Total hours per week—171% 
Total time—April 5 to May 28, forty school days 
School credit—given as part of the grade in Secretarial Practice 
Supervision and co-ordination 


1) Co-ordinated by the teacher assigned to the secretarial practice 
class, supervised by the chairman of the department 


2) Students graded by both the co-ordinator and employer 
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3) Student conferences held every Friday during the work period 
from 8:00 to 8:30 a.m. 


h. Rate of pay—a uniform rate of pay of 75 cents per hour 


6. The advisory committee: one general business advisory committee of 
eleven members, including a cross section of the local chamber of com- 
merce, the superintendent of the school district, the principal of the high 
school, and two business teachers. 


Let’s be as unbiased as possible in evaluation 


At Lynwood, tentative evaluation indicated that the trainees were 
happy, the business firms were pleased, and public relations were bolstered. 
Considerable research still needs to be done in longitudinal studies to evalu- 
ate the outcomes further. While there are many questions unanswered, the 
work projects at Lynwood High School have been expanded to include the 
distributive and clerical occupations. Future growth of the program will 
be in a trades and industrial project and in homemaking. 

Following are some typical reactions that were written by participants 
at the conclusion of one work period: 


Comments of Employers: 


“T am amazed at the degree of proficiency shown after only high school 
training.” 

“They evidently came from a class that was handled by an instructor 
who certainly knew what to teach them that would best fit them for the 
business world.” 

“Couldn’t expect more from a youngster just out of high school.”’ 
“We think it is a wonderful idea and feel it should be continued as a 
part of the high school curriculum.” 

‘In my opinion this program is the finest that I have seen.” 


Comments of Co-ordinator: 


“Contacts with the business employers were exceptionally pleasant this 
year because each employer was more than pleased with the trainee or 
trainees assigned. They expressed their surprise at the well-rounded, 
good qualities of the high school students, and more than one employer 
said the girls did better quality work than some of the office help that 
had been with the firm a year.” 


Comments of Students: 


“T realize what school really means to me and what a big help my edu- 
cation has been during the past eight weeks. It gives you an oppor- 
tunity to really become acquainted with office atmosphere before ac- 
tually plunging into an eight-hour day.” 


“My training job made me interested in legal secretaryship as a career.” 





Articulation of Secondary and 
Elementary Schools 


By MARION W. HODGE 





With rapidly increasing enrollments, articulation between second- 
ary and elementary schools becomes at once more difficult and more 
important. Marion Wilson Hodge reports the efforts of the Whittier 
Union High School District to improve the transition between the two 
levels of education. Mrs. Hodge is co-ordinator of curriculum and 
guidance. 





A voluntary program of articulation among the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools within the Whittier Union High School District was first 
introduced when the high school administrator asked to arrange for the 
counselors to visit the eighth grade classes, in order to assist the pupils 
with their plans for entrance to high school. 

When the high school counselors and eighth grade teachers met to- 
gether to provide the counseling opportunities, they discovered the need for 
bridging the gap in the instructional program which existed between the 
two systems. 

The county superintendent’s office implemented the plans by arranging 
for the seventh and eighth grade teachers of the elementary districts to 
meet with the high school English teachers. Very soon the need for pro- 
viding an articulated program from the kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade was recognized. Since the formulation of those early plans, the 
schools in the area have carried on a continuous program of articulation 
for the last twenty years. 

During one year, attention was focused on the improvement of the 
language arts program. A series of five joint meetings was planned by a 
committee of administrators, curriculum co-ordinators, teachers, and staff 
members from the county superintendent’s office to give teachers from all 
the grade levels in the district the opportunity to state their problems in the 
teaching of the language arts, to suggest ways in which they were attemping 
to meet with problems, and to recommend improved procedures. Consult- 
ant help was provided to assist the teachers in their joint planning. Dif- 
ferent subject areas have received major emphasis each year with small 
committees continuing to work in most areas of the total curriculum. 

Careful preliminary planning on the part of a representative committee 
of elementary, secondary, and county staff members has contributed greatly 
to the success of the program. The superintendents of the elementary dis- 
tricts and the high school district have been contacted each year by the 
curriculum co-ordinators and consultants to make certain that they are 
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willing to grant their approval for the continuation of the program. The 
county superintendent and his staff have also been willing to grant their 
approval for the issuance of institute credit for some of the initial meetings. 
Representatives from each of the schools and the county superintendent’s 
office have met together each spring to determine which subject areas need 
special study the following year and which should receive consideration 
through the work of follow-up committees. 

Each year a pre-school meeting for all of the teachers has been planned 
to provide a framework for later activities. Usually a speaker has been 
secured to present a message in the field of child growth and development, 
and a community representative has been invited to inform the teachers 
about the resources of the community and their possible use in relation to 
the educational program. Bus trips for the teachers are conducted through 
the district so that they may become familiar with the residential and busi- 
ness areas and with the location of all of the schools. 

A few weeks after the opening of school, groups which have been 
working together in former years arrange to continue their activities. For 
example: 

The fine arts teachers have held several series of meetings to become 
familiar with the many ways in which art has been introduced at the various 
grade levels and within the different subject areas. One year, the teachers 
brought samples of the students’ work which would portray the art con- 
tributions of students who were quite mature in creative expression for 
their grade level, from those who were immature and from others whose 
achievement in art was rather typical of what one would expect at the given 
grade. These contributions were then discussed in terms of the growth 
and development of children and of the developmental tasks that children 
of each grade level would have to learn to meet. Those teachers who were 
working together on this project then gave attention to various ways in 
which they might continue to challenge the creative ability of children as 
they progressed through the grades. 

Industrial arts teachers have met with eighth grade instructors of shop 
activities so that the high school General Shop program might be built 
upon the fundamentals in which the students have received training. An 
inter-visitation program was planned in which the shop teachers visited 
each other’s shops. Teachers have reported that these visits have proved 
especially helpful. 

The homemaking teachers of both the elementary and the high schools 
have met together on numerous occasions to learn from each other about 
the general objectives, course content, and particular activities stressed at 
the various grade levels from grade seven through twelve. As a result of 
these discussions, a number of changes were made with respect to the or- 
ganization of course units. The homemaking teachers recommended a 
workshop which might be designed to help them improve their teaching 
skills. This was developed in accordance with their recommendations and 
has been in progress during the current year. 
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Evaluation of the current health program, kindergarten through grade 
twelve, has also been undertaken. Committees of elementary teachers, high 
school teachers responsible for the integrated program of health instruc- 
tion, and the nurses responsible for health services re-examined the ob- 
jectives of the health program. The committees planned some evaluation 
instruments which are used to determine to what extent the students’ be- 
havior is actually being changed. 

One of the sub-committees in health re-evaluated the use of films and 
other visual aids which have been in use at the various levels. Attempt was 
made to build a sequence with respect to the use of these materials in order 
that this supplmentary phase of the program might become more meaning- 
ful and effective for the pupils. As a result of the work of this committee, 
interest has been stimulated for evaluating the audio-visual program in 
other areas of instruction. 

For a number of years joint committees of elementary and secondary 
staff members have been developing a community resources file to be used 
by teachers of all grade levels. The file contains descriptions of the various 
types of business, industrial, and cultural institutions within the Whittier 
area which are able to co-operate with the schools, by making educational 
trips through the plants available, or by furnishing speakers in the class- 
rooms. The committees with the aid of the consultants from the county 
superintendent’s staff developed a manual which teachers may use as a 
guide in making arrangements for field trips, in preparing classes for the 
trips, and in carrying on the necessary follow-up and evaluation activities. 

Recently, a high school workshop team started the revision of the com- 
munity file in order to bring it up to date. Within the last few years the 
community has experienced tremendous growth and many new business 
firms have been established. A booklet which describes all of the institu- 
tions visited during the summer has now been printed, and made available 
to administrative heads and curriculum co-ordinators throughout the dis- 
trict as a beginning step in the re-activation of the file. 

This workshop team met with elementary school and county office 
representatives to organize a standing committee which serves to complete 
the re-organization of the file and to revitalize its use, inasmuch as so many 
new staff members have been employed in the school since the beginning 
of the community resources project. Business representatives of the com- 
munity are very enthusiastic about the work of the committees and have 
been most co-operative in offering their assistance. As a result of their 
co-operation, the file carries information which informs a teacher about the 
nature of the various plants, the type of production, the number of em- 
ployees, job opportunities, for what grade levels plant visitation will be of 
value, the name of the business representative to contact in making arrange- 
ments for the trip, and any other significant data which a teacher needs to 
have before taking a class to the institution. In addition to the enrichment 
which this articulation project has brought to the classroom, the public 
relations values have been immeasurable. 
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In one year language arts articulation meetings included fourteen 
groups of about twenty members each working on problems of primary 
interest to the groups. Some groups were composed of teachers from the 
same grade level from different schools in the area; others were made up 
of representatives from the kindergarten through grade twelve. Some 
worked through a sub-committee plan. The problems with which they were 
concerned are in the field of speaking, listening, reading, and writing. 
Some of the questions raised by members of the groups and concerning 
which they attempted to secure suggestions are as follows: Should we be 
teaching spelling in a formal manner or in accordance with the pupils’ 
needs? How carefully should we check spelling at the expense of creative 
writing? What are the best ways to teach vocabulary? What shall we do 
about slang? How much emphasis shall we place on handwriting? How 
can we teach children to read for information as well as enjoyment? How 
can we help them increase their speed in reading and learn to interpret what 
they read? How can we explain to parents our methods for teaching read- 
ing? How can we teach children to listen courteously and to develop dis- 
criminative taste in radio and television? How can we help children to 
learn to communicate with confidence, to organize ideas, and to express 
their ideas clearly? How can we have pupils from the kindergarten through 
grade twelve learn to turn to references and learn to follow directions? 
How can we challenge the gifted? 

After the close of each session the leadership team (leader, recorder, 
resource person) of each group, evaluates the progress made and plans for 
the next session. 

Many outcomes emerge. Some groups prepared bibliographies which 
are of help to teachers ; others prepared tape recordings and other types of 
guides to use in classroom situations. Scores of teachers mentioned the 
great values which came to them as a result of having the opportunity to 
work together with teachers from all grade levels. 

The guidance personnel who were responsible for stimulating the in- 
terest in articulation are continuing with their plans for co-ordination. Ar- 
rangements are constantly sought to have teacher and pupil inter-visitation 
between the elementary schools and the high schools and to provide added 
information about high school courses so that eighth graders may make 
more intelligent choices. 

I’xperience in articulation has convinced the school personnel and the 
community representatives who have had a part in the program that such 
a plan is essential for an effective educational program. Experience has 
also shown that careful pre-planning is imperative, that co-ordinated leader- 
ship at all levels is required, and that the program to be effective must be 
a continuous one. 
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A survey of humanities courses with general education objectives in 
California junior colleges reveals some interesting teaching techniques. It 
is the purpose of this article to call attention to certain of these techniques 
which seem deserving of wider attention. 

All of the techniques appear to be promising ways of accomplishing one 
principal goal of humanities courses with general education objectives: a 
clear understanding of the interrelationships among the humanities. In- 
terestingly enough, these techniques fall into two general classifications : 
first, teaching procedures employed by a single teacher who is an exception- 
ally well educated person himseif, afd who can draw on a versatility in 
teaching talent and a breadth of knowledge; second, teaching procedures 
used by two or more teachers working collaboratively and pooling their 
skills and knowledges. 


THE SINGLE TEACHER 


Let us turn to some examples of how the flexible and broadly knowl- 
edgeable single teacher handles a humanities course which has general 
education goals. 

From Sierra College in Auburn comes an intriguing report on the 
Survey Course in. Western Civilization. In the words of the teacher of 
this course, “I place greater emphasis on the cultural and artistic achieve- 
ments of nations than on matters of a more ephemeral nature. For in- 
stance, I seldom spend any time discussing military campaigns. But I have 
devoted entire periods reading to my students passages from Shakespeare.” 

When this particular instructor covers the various eras, he touches not 
only upon historical facts, but also upon the cultural values and humanistic 
concepts which underlaid and gave rise to these facts. When the class is 
studying the classical period, he reads to them Socrates’ address to the 
Athenian jury which condemned him to death, passages from Homer’s 
Iliad, and excerpts from the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. In covering 
the medieval period, he exposes the class to selections from the writings of 


St. Augustine, a Kempis, and Clairvaux, and to portions from the Chanson 
de Roland. 
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Obviously, then, this instructor has endeavored to reveal the values and 
convictions of individual people which are too often obscured by the con- 
ventional handling of courses in philosophy, religion, and literature. It 
would seem that his approach has bestowed a dramatic vitality upon ma- 
terial often considered lifeless. 

Another interesting course taught by a single teacher has been reported 
from Modesto Junior College, a course entitled Music Literature. Here not 
only is the student asked to listen to carefully selected records and to read 
textbooks and references in the field of music, but he is also given the 
opportunity to look at visual examples in related arts. The student is con- 
fronted with projects and discussions dealing with the cultural setting 
against which music has been and is written. 

When the students are listening to Medieval Plainchant and Polyphony, 
they have in the classroom photographs of the great Romanesque and 
Gothic cathedrals as visual manifestations of the organization of details 
also reflected in the harmonic structure of the music of the period. Mounted 
pages of Thomas Craven’s Treasury of Art Masterpieces have also been 
used to illustrate the shifts in attitude toward human experience concur- 
rently evidenced aurally in the art forms of music. 


TEACHERS WORKING IN COLLABORATION 


Experiments in collaborative teaching which have been conducted in 
various California junior colleges are also noteworthy. Here the main 
challenge is to work out a smoothly functioning pedagogical partnership 
among the participating teachers. 

From East Los Angeles Junior College comes a report on work being 
done in combining art and anthropology in a course entitled Cultural 
Anthropology. The focus in this course is on man’s institutions as mani- 
fested in his government, religion, economics, food-gathering techniques, 
clothing, housing, and art forms. A large number of color slides, particu- 
larly in regard to religious art, body decoration, and the development of 
housing, are employed. Throughout the course the two instructors con- 
stantly stress the relationship between history and aesthetics as the basic 
foundation of cultural anthropology. The instructors also try constantly 
to show relationships between past and present institutions; in addition, 
through class discussions they endeavor to encourage the students to seek 
and find such parallels. 

Another experiment has been reported by San Bernardino College. 
This course, labeled simply Humanities 1 and 2, is a year course in which 
literature, philosophy, music, and art are interrelated. The four instructors 
involved work on the assumption that philosophy is the basis of all of the 
presentations ; the fundamental emphasis is on “man’s speculative tenden- 
encies.”” The instructors try to focus the student’s thinking on a few of 
man’s major philosophic concepts by presenting them in relation to current 
problems. 


All four instructors attend each of the three class meetings per week. 
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Usually one instructor presents a fairly limited aspect of some material in 
his major field for two or three class periods. From time to time a panel 
discussion is held in which all four instructors participate. In general, a 
couple of students also take part in these discussions. 

The instructors frankly admit that the foremost problem in teaching 
this course is the interrelating of materials. However, they also feel that 
the collaborative approach forces them to do something about solving this 
problem and places them in a position to help the student perceive such inter- 
relationships. 

At the College of Marin in Kentfield an experiment involving the 
collaborative efforts of three instructors, two from the art department and 
one in philosophy, has been in progress for the past several years. Most of 
the collaborative work is done in connection with the sophomore course 
in the History of Western Philosophy, though similar work, to a lesser 
degree, is carried on in two of the art courses. 

At certain transitional points in the philosophy course the two art in- 
structors use slide and opaque projector material from the fields of archi- 
tecture, painting, and sculpture to reveal aesthetic manifestations of such 
shifts in philosophic points of view as those from the scholastic to the 
humanistic, from the materialistic to the idealistic, and from the rational- 
istic to the empirical. During these collaborative sessions the art instructors 
indicate and elaborate upon certain aesthetic and artistic aspects of the 
visual material, and the philosophy instructor injects comments about cer- 
tain philosophic concepts which relate to the material at hand. Frequently 
the students themselves make observations, raise questions, and establish 
relationships during the course of the presentation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Several conclusions can be drawn from the various experiments which 
have been touched upon in this article. First, sustained rather than spas- 
modic experimentation is being conducted in regard to humanities courses 
in California junior colleges. Second, instructors in these humanities 
courses with general education goals base their efforts on the fundamental 
conviction that the student must be helped to perceive interrelationships 
between areas of the humanities traditionally kept in separate compart- 
ments. These teachers clearly do not subscribe to the belief that students 
are to be left to work out such interrelationships haphazardly and without 
guidance. Third, there is present in the reports received from these teach- 
ers the confident conviction that once students have been aided in establish- 
ing interrelationships in the humanities, they can then initiate similar in- 
sights under their own power. 

Moreover, two conclusions directly related to teacher education can be 
drawn from these reports. First, lack of junior college teachers trained to 
exercise broad competence in several subjects probably accounts for the 
greater use of the collaborative approach than of the single teacher ap- 
proach. Relatively few junior college instructors seem to have the grasp 
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of subject matter and of the interrelationships among the various parts of 
the humanities to do a competent job singlehanded of teaching a general 
education humanities course. 

Second, these various reports clearly indicate the inadequacies in pres- 
ent teacher education programs, inadequacies created by the continued 
stress in teachers’ colleges and education departments of universities on 
teaching subjects within separate compartments, and without an explicit 
attempt to establish interrelationships among subjects. The main result has 
been that the conscientious, creative junior college teacher—the kind whose 
work has been sampled in this article—has been forced to rely upon his own 
ingenuity and broad general education to establish such interrelationships, 
or he has had to pool his talents with like-minded instructors in collabora- 
tive courses. Doubtless such in-service creativity is desirable, but there 
seems to be strong evidence for believing that it would be even more fruit- 
ful if junior college instructors were to receive an introductory experience 
with general education techniques somewhere in their formal teacher edu- 
cation. 

However, the efforts of such teachers as those described above are part 
of the total evidence that the junior college in California is fast becoming 
a real community college, serving the needs of the terminal and the transfer 
student alike. Since the junior college student is typically less gifted aca- 
demically than the university student, there is a definite need to use teach- 
ing techniques which are more crucial to the junior college student’s aca- 
demic success than they are to the university student’s. These teaching pro- 


cedures are especially effective in assisting students of average or slightly 
higher than average academic intelligence to develop insights into the areas 
of the humanities, and thus to contribute to their growth as generally edu- 
cated persons. 





HALF OF WORLD’S CHILDREN STILL NOT IN SCHOOL, 
UNESCO SURVEY OF EDUCATION SHOWS 


Out of every ten school-age children in the world, five are still not in school, four are 
in primary school and one is receiving post-primary education. These figures come from 
the World Survey of Education, a new handbook of educational organization and statistics 
published by the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

The survey also shows that the United States leads the world in enrollment in institu- 
tions of higher education. Enrollment per 100,000 population in the United States is 1,783, 
while Alaska ranks second with 932 per 100,000 and Switzerland third with 899. World- 
wide comparison of expenditure on education is not possible at the present time, due to the 
fact that financial reports are based on different concepts. For example, the relative contri- 
butions of central and local authorities vary from country to country and the reports from 
central authorities frequently do not reflect the local provision of funds. Seventeen countries, 
however, did report total expenditure from all public sources—and in these cases the total 
expenditure on education as a percentage of the national income varied from about 1.5 per 
cent to over 3 per cent. Figures show that the United States and the Union of South 
Africa lead with 3.4 per cent, closely followed by Sweden, Japan, Finland, German Federal 
Republic and Canada. 
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Secondary mathematics cannot remain static in this unusual period of 
our history. Today, teachers must constantly examine and re-examine 
the content of their courses and they must be alert to bring methods of in- 
struction into line with the modern psychology of learning. 

This article outlines certain pre-service experiences which may help 
young teachers of mathematics to cope with some of the problems posed 
by this scientific age. The article is in two parts: Part I describes experi- 
ences in mathematics; Part II discusses the professional preparation in 
education. 


I. Experiences in Mathematics 


The preparation of mathematics teachers is not at all uniform from one 
institution to the next and the differing requirements certainly reflect dif- 
fering philosophies, philosophies which may be so far apart as to permit 
of no compromise. There are certain facts, however, which cannot be ig- 
nored. 

On the one hand, enrollments have been increasing semester by semester 
until now a flood of students is clamoring for admission to our California 
colleges ; on the other hand, the number of teachers prepared in mathematics 
by the state colleges has followed a puzzling downward trend. The cause 
of this paradoxical development is not easy to ascertain. Certainly, it is 
not due to lack of opportunities for graduates in mathematics. During 
the past few years, high schools have been engaged in a frantic search for 
teachers with adequate training in this subject. Frequently, they have been 
forced, in desperation, to turn over the teaching of mathematics to persons 
who did not study any mathematics at college. Such teachers usually make 
every effort to do a good job but their hearts are elsewhere. Administra- 
tors sometimes defend these assignments by arguing that a person who 
has difficulty with mathematics makes the best teacher. It would be diffi- 
cult to find any research to support this claim. It would seem just as 
reasonable that a person untrained in English would make the best English 
teacher or that a person who has never played games would make the best 
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physical education instructor. The present unfortunate situation cannot 
be dismissed so lightly. In an age when most developments in science are 
dependent on a good knowledge of mathematics, this state of affairs has, 
indeed, reached crisis proportions. 

However, to decry present conditions is not very useful. The question 
is, “What are the possible remedies ?” 

First, if non-mathematics people are going to teach mathematics in 
such large numbers, they should receive pre-service or in-service training 
in this subject. The colleges need to face up to this serious crisis and re- 
quire all candidates to demonstrate competency in basic mathematics, espe- 
cially in the content and methods of arithmetic. At present, all elementary 
teachers must show a reasonable degree of competency. Why then should 
secondary candidates be excused from demonstrating understanding of 
this basic subject ? 

The present dilemma is certainly not due to any default on the part of 
the mathematics departments. Every college in California has staff mem- 
bers eminently well-qualified to offer courses in arithmetic and such courses 
have, in fact, been set up in many institutions. But the mathematics de- 
partments cannot force students to enroll and, naturally, those who do 
are the ones who need the instruction least. 

Second, there is need for a new type of major in order to attract a 
larger number of people into the mathematics field. At present, the mathe- 
matics major, in many colleges, is highly specialized and not attractive to 
the general student. Only those who wish to be mathematicians first and 
teachers second are drawn to this major and they are also the ones least 
likely to become teachers. A teaching major in mathematics would enroll 
many students who refuse to undertake intensive specialization but who 
would like to make mathematics their major subject. 

In line with this thinking, let us try to determine some of the experi- 
ences that are valuable for the future teacher of high school mathematics. 

As far as the lower division is concerned, the requirement of twelve 
semester hours in analytic geometry and calculus is basic. In the upper 
division, however, certain improvements are possible. Let us examine this 
problem by posing three questions: 


1. What experiences, not now provided by most colleges, would be 
directly useful for teaching in today’s classrooms ? 


What experiences, not now provided, would prepare teachers for 
tomorrow's classrooms ? 


What experiences would attract a wider cross section of the student 
body ? 


Let us turn our attention to the first of these questions. Are there any 
mathematics courses now in the high school which the typical mathematics 
major is either unwilling or unprepared to teach? To answer this question, 
it is helpful to review briefly some high points in the history of school 
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mathematics. During the past thirty years, algebra and geometry have 
been subjected to severe criticism from many sources. At first, mathe- 
matics educators made a strong defense for these subjects but later they 
conceded that general mathematics or consumer mathematics or senior 
arithmetic would be more useful to most students and more directly ap- 
plicable to life. Accordingly, such courses were added to the curriculum 
in many schools. But they did not become popular and even after thirty 
years of effort have not been very successful. The reasons are many but 
one of the most important has been the failure to provide suitable pre- 
service education in the teaching of arithmetic. 

This difficulty, in the author’s opinion, can be alleviated by providing 
a course in arithmetic from an advanced viewpoint in the program of the 
teaching major. A professionalized subject matter course, containing both 
elementary and advanced material, it would acquaint the student with the 
extensive research and writing in this area, bringing him up to date in the 
revolution which arithmetic has undergone during the past twenty years. 
Armed with new methods, new content, and a clear view of arithmetic in 
1956, the young teacher would be much better qualified to teach arithmetic 
and general mathematics in the junior and senior high-school grades. 

San Francisco State College has offered such a course for several 
semesters and the reaction of former students is uniformly favorable. 
Typical comments: “Thank goodness for the arithmetic course.” ‘“‘Worth 
two semesters of calculus.” “Why not more courses like it.” Interested 
persons will find a detailed discussion of this course in the December 1953 
issue of the Mathematics Teacher.’ 

Let us now consider the second question: What experiences will pre- 
pare our students to teach in tomorrow's classrooms ? 

It may come as a surprise to general educators to hear that some of the 
strongest attacks against school algebra and geometry are coming today, 
not from professors of education, but from professors of mathematics. 
The argument runs somewhat as follows: Present-day high-school algebra 
and geometry are the most antiquarian subjects in the curriculum; algebra 
is hundreds and geometry thousands of years old; surely we can do better 
by our young people in this scientific age when modern mathematics is so 
full of life and drive. 

This ferment has not yet penetrated to the classroom level but at 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics meetings there is much 
agitation to introduce concepts from modern algebra, statistics, logic and 
other areas into the high-school program. Mathematicians believe it is 
more important to learn the nature of proof than to memorize geometry 
theorems, and consequently suggest that proof be taught through the sim- 
pler ideas of algebra instead of the “‘fear-proking” theorems of plane 
geometry. At the last National Council meeting some mathematicians 
boldly announced that “we will have to give up on plane geometry in the 


1 Wilson, Jack D. “Arithmetic for Majors?” The Mathematics Teacher, December 
1953, 46: 560-64. 
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tenth grade. Something has to go to make room for new subject matter 
in mathematics. The thing which can go best is some of the time spent on 
plane and solid geometry in the high school.” 

The implications are clear for mathematics educators in the colleges. 
The pre-service education should include experiences which anticipate these 
changes in the high-school curriculum. In fact, the changes will never come 
unless the classroom teachers are ready for them. 

The exact content of the new high-school courses has not yet been 
worked out and this poses a difficult problem in the pre-service program. 
The courses in modern mathematics, which are presently available to our 
students, give small insight into just how to improve the high-school 
sequence. However, certain recent developments are very promising. The 
new material being prepared by the high-school research committee at the 
University of Illinois appears to offer unusual possibilities in the new 
direction. In addition, the next yearbook of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, a series of monographs on modern mathematics 
written for high-school teachers, should prove a useful textbook or refer- 
ence book in the college program and may actually touch off the modern- 
ization of high-school mathematics. In any case, the college must make 
every effort to prepare the prospective teacher for the new courses in the 
classrooms of tomorrow. 

The third question: How can we attract a wider cross section of col- 
lege students to the mathematics major ? 

This is a difficult question because present-day college students are 
very different from their predecessors. Possessing, as they do, an amaz- 
ing extensive and diverse knowledge of radio and television, bicycles and 
automobiles, airplanes and jet engines, it is not easy to hold their attention 
with relatively unspectacular concepts of mathematics. However, certain 
courses can meet this competition and, at the same time, provide a good 
preparation for high-school teaching. In this category are history of mathe- 
matics, mathematical statistics, field work, and theory of finance, as well 
as certain courses in consumer mathematics, elementary logic, and physical 
science. 

History of mathematics provides much fascinating information which 
can also be used profitably in high-school teaching. The birth of number 
and the early development of mathematics among the Egyptians, Greeks, 
Hindus, and Arabs supplies many interesting anecdotes for classroom use, 
while study of later developments greatly broadens the horizon of the 
young teacher. Muthematical statistics is a very necessary course for 
teachers today, partly because modern educational literature contains many 
studies centered around tests of statistical hypotheses, partly because in- 
dustry is now making extensive use of statistical techniques. When mathe- 
matically inclined students in our high schools ask questions on the sub- 
ject of “quality control” the modern teacher should know the answers. 
Surveying or field work gives the college student a chance to use his hands 
as well as his head and also provides many techniques which can be used 
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with profit in high-school classes. For example, one teacher, experiencing 
trouble with a difficult class, found that children who were given an oppor- 
tunity to manipulate field instruments and to measure inaccessible distances, 
ceased to be discipline problems. 

In the preceding paragraphs it has been possible to discuss only a few 
highlights of the pre-professional program in mathematics. Many impor- 
tant facts have had to be omitted but one concluding remark must be made. 
In our enthusiasm for preparing good teachers, we must not forget that 
we also need many persons who will devote their lives to pure and applied 
research in mathematics and physical science. Students showing talent and 
interest in abstract mathematics should be channeled, first of all, into the 
liberal arts major in order to receive the best possible preparation for later 
graduate study in mathematics. Should these students later decide to 
become high-school teachers, adjustments can be made in their programs 
so that they will still receive proper orientation for classroom teaching. 


II. Professional Education of Mathematics Teachers 

The professional program always includes an intensive period of stu- 
dent teaching under master teachers, with accompanying seminars or pri- 
vate consultations to discuss classroom tactics. However, such seminars 
provide little opportunity to examine long range strategy. The long range 
planning must be provided by special curriculum and instruction courses 
in the student’s major and minor subjects where he can make a thorough 
study of methods and materials of instruction in the junior and senior 
high-school grades. 

This is not the place to describe, in detail, the curriculum and instruc- 
tion course in mathematics, but it is appropriate to show how this course 
must take cognizance of the problems posed by this scientific age. No 
longer can we defend the old-fashioned method of teaching mathematics. 
by drill (if we ever could). No longer can we teach mathematics as a 
“cut-and-dried” subject, using only a textbook, a blackboard, and a piece 
of chalk (although these are essential). No longer is it sufficient to demon- 
strate a problem on the blackboard and then set the pupils to work on page 48 
doing twenty more exercises just like the worked-out example (although 
this is sometimes effective ). 

Rather, teaching of mathematics today must be truly creative. Teach- 
ers must be creative and students must be creative. But this is only pos- 
sible when the teacher is an expert both in the motivation and in the direction 
of learning. 

The prospective teacher must, first of all, make a thorough study of 
methods of motivation. The essence of motivation in mathematics is the 
challenge provided by good problems but, in this scientific age, there are 
many distractions to take the pupil’s mind off his problems. Consequently, 
young teachers must learn to employ a variety of motivational techniques : 
interesting mathematical stories; unusual historical notes; attractive bul- 
letin board displays; dramatic demonstrations; and, especially, develop- 
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mental teaching methods in which the pupil, not the teacher, plays the 
central role. 

Having set the student into action toward the goal through successful 
motivation, the modern teacher’s work is just started. He must also be able 
to direct the activities of the student so that effective learning actually 
does take place. Of course, the prospective teacher has already studied 
psychology of learning before he enrolls in the curriculum course but the 
mathematics instructor must still show him how the various principles of 
psychology are specifically applicable to the teaching of mathematics. For 
example, psychology says that the student should understand what he is 
learning, but, when the young teacher tries to implement this principle, he 
usually experiences considerable difficulty. Here the curriculum course 
comes to his rescue by familiarizing him with the many techniques for 
making mathematics meaningful which have been developed during the 
past twenty or thirty years. 

In this scientific age, understanding is important but versatility is even 
more essential. Consequently, the prospective teacher must learn to teach 
developmental mathematics in which each child explores and experiments 
and generalizes and, finally (if mathematically inclined), reaches the level 
of deductive proof. The mathematics classroom must become a laboratory 
in which each pupil is given the opportunity to formulate his own general- 
izations, primarily using paper and pencil but making considerable use of 
cutting and measuring and manipulating and other experimental tech- 
niques. A person, who is expert in this method, will teach his students to 
be versatile and resourceful in the handling of unfamiliar situations. There- 
fore, the prospective teacher should make a thorough study of effective 
methods of teaching developmental mathematics. 

The curriculum course must also give instruction in methods of teach- 
ing deductive mathematics. Certainly the techniques which good teachers 
have always employed for teaching demonstrative geometry should be 
investigated in detail but, unfortunately, in competition with more spec- 
tacular activities, even the use of the best traditional devices may be in- 
sufficient to hold the interest of high-school students today. This difficulty, 
recognized by mathematics educators for over twenty years, has been the 
subject of much study and research and has resulted in many valuable sug- 
gestions for the improvement of high-school geometry. Teachers should 
be familiar with these suggestions, especially with the way in which non- 
geometric materials can be used to arouse interest and to explain difficult 
concepts. 

To illustrate, consider the problem of definitions and assumptions. 
These are important in geometry; they are equally important in life. Ex- 
amination of familiar nongeometric definitions helps to impress the pupil 
with the need for definitions in geometry. What is meant by “No Smok- 
ing” or “No Parking’? Is a person smoking when he walks around with 
a lighted cigar? Is a person parking when he sits in his car at the curb? 
Or is he merely stopping? In like fashion, assumptions in life situations 
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can be studied, especially with hidden assumptions in political speeches and 
in advertisements. Some geometry teachers even require their classes to de- 
termine the assumptions (explicit and implicit ) in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Finally, students who have difficulty with indirect proof acquire 
new interest and deeper insight if the teacher reads excerpts from the stories 
of Sherlock Holmes showing how the old master solved many difficult 
crimes through deductions based on indirect proof. These illustrations in- 
dicate, in brief, some ideas which must be explored by every prospective 
teacher enrolled in the curriculum and instruction course. 

Many other activities, such as evaluation of textbooks, investigation 
of courses of study, and construction of resource units, are included in 
this course, but lack of space prevents further description. Enough has 
been said, however, to indicate the manner in which the curriculum and 
instruction course must take cognizance of the problems posed by this 
scientific age. 


Conclusion 


This article has attempted to provide a partial answer to the question, 
“In this scientific age, what knowledge is of most worth to the prospective 
mathematics teacher °”’ The solutions offered may, or may not, be the best, 
but one thing 7s certain: We must not be complacent. We owe far more to 
mathematics than most of us fully realize, especially the many technological 
achievements of the modern world. The young men and women of today 
will be the scientists, engineers, businessmen, bankers, salesmen, and con- 
sumers of tomorrow and we will expect them to carry our technological 
civilization to higher and higher levels. But to unlock the door of progress, 
these young people must possess the key. This key is mathematics. The 
implications are clear: good basic mathematics courses taught by well- 
qualified teachers. Every effort must be exerted to insure an adequate 
supply of these well-qualified teachers. Only thus can we guarantee that 
our high-school students will receive a solid foundation in basic mathe- 
matics. Only thus can we be sure that they are adequately prepared to cope 
with the quantitative problems posed by this scientific age. 





RETIREMENT 


Retirement is prelude to what Crawford, leader of the Blackfort Confederacy, described 
in these quiet but moving words: 


A little while and I will be gone from among you, whither I cannot tell. 
From nowhere we come, into nowhere we go. What is life? It is a flash 
of a firefly in the night. It is the breath of a buffalo in the winter time. 
It is as the little shadow that runs across the grass and loses itself in the 
sunset. 
—T. V. Smith in Saturday Review of Literature, August 25, 1956 





Current Events and Materials 
in Social Studies 


By FRANCES HALL ADAMS* 


Any reporter on progress in the social studies is in the same awkward 
fix as the sorcerer’s apprentice: as he works at his task, the stream of 
materials—each with its own bibliography—rises around him until he 
seeks frantically for the magic word to stop the flood. At least one limita- 
tion can be set by recognizing that the May 1955 issue of the California 
Journal of Secondary Education presented an outstanding symposium “The 
Social Studies in California’s Secondary Schools” which discussed trends, 
issues, and practices; and in the same issue Edgar Wesley also discussed 
current events and materials. 

Beginning with May 1955, therefore, what’s new in social studies? 
What during the past sixteen months has the largest implications for the 
future? 


Work of the State Central Committee on Social Studies 

For the State of California at least, no more important development 
can be mentioned than the work of the State Central Committee on Social 
Studies. As the result of a survey made by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in 1953, the Central Committee was established to 
analyze the total social studies program in California—kindergarten 
through junior college. 

To carry on so large a task, persons named to the Central committee 
have been chosen from all aspects of public education : five classroom teach- 
ers, one at each level through junior college; five principals, one at each 
level; four supervisors and co-ordinators of instruction ; three directors of 
instruction; four superintendents of schools; six members of the State 
Department of Education. 

The Central Committee has been charged with a tremendous responsi- 
bility, 
to conduct an intensive and comprehensive analysis of the social studies 
program in California, to develop recommendations concerning the kind 
of program that is needed to meet the needs of youth and society, and 
to describe the program with such clarity and precision that all inter- 
ested people will know exactly what it is that the schools propose to 
teach in social studies." 


As a practical way of working, the Central Committee has established 
a 12-step outline of the tasks it must accomplish and has appointed various 


* Consultant, Secondary Education, Los Angeles County Schools. 
1 State Central Committee on Social Studies, Progress Report on Social Studies, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, Sacramento, 1956, p. 3. 
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subcommittees to carry on aspects of the over-all job. These tasks include 
such basic procedures as defining the social studies and their purposes, 
identifying basic concepts, utilizing the principles of learning and the char- 
acteristics of child growth and development, identifying the educational 
tasks for children, formulating a specific design for the social studies frame- 
work, and suggesting guideposts for its implementation. 

Thus far, the Central Committee has the following accomplishments 
to report: 


1. A definition of the social studies, some two hundred words in length, 
has been tentatively agreed upon, emphasizing that: 


this area of interrelated studies is concerned with a knowledge of 
how man has used his environment to satisfy his basic needs, how 
customs and institutions have emerged in the process; an under- 
standing of how man currently faces his problems and how he uses 
past and present experiences to plan for the future.’ 


A point-of-view statement has been formulated listing twenty char- 
acteristics which a social studies program should have in order to 
contribute effectively toward the education of citizens in a democ- 
racy. 


Four regional conferences have been held, at which specialists from 
eight disciplines identified the concepts from their respective fields 
which they regarded as basic and essential for citizenship. Con- 
sultants from some thirty-three campuses of higher learning con- 
tributed their specialized knowledges and skills without compensa- 
tion to this process of identifying concepts. 


A statement has been formulated indicating ways in which pro- 
fessional committees, organizations, school districts, and interested 
individuals may help to forward the work of the State Central 
Committee. Particularly desired at this time are evaluations of con- 
cepts and identification of the practices and experiences which will 
help children to understand them. 


Subcommittees are now hard at work on a statement of the principles 
of growth and development, on a formulation of the principles of learning, 
on a refining of the basic concepts, and on identifying the educational tasks 
of children and youth by reference to cultural expectations. 


Focus on Decision-Making 


A second area of growth in the social studies is that of defining the 
approach to content, the method around which materials are grouped, 
through which ideas are developed. As general acceptance of the problem- 
solving approach to social studies widens, a new aspect is given to its 
procedures by a growing concern with the process of decision-making. 


2 [bid, p. 7. 
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Dr. Robert Calkins, head of Brookings Institution, speaking at Occidental 
College in June 1956, under the auspices of the Southern California Council 
for Economic Education, brought wide background and skill to his discus- 
sion of the subject. 

Management is the dramatic new career which cuts across all phases 
of industry and business. Management as a separate function is a major 
characteristic of life in the United States at the mid-century. And decision- 
making is the primary job of management, of all leadership. 

Can decision-making be taught? An increasing number of comments 
in the professional literature begin to say, “Yes, indeed, we can teach deci- 
sion-making by modifying in certain respects the problem-approach.” 

What are these modifications—these differences between decision- 
making and problem-solving? 


1. The scientific method, out of which problem-solving grew, gave 
much emphasis to problem selection and definition. Decision-mak- 
ing recognizes that usually the individual has no choice in the mat- 
ter ; his problem chooses him—usually by the process of hitting him 
squarely between the eyes. 

Problem-solving stresses the gathering and organizing of informa- 
tion. Decision-making emphasizes the recognition of alternatives 
and the analysis of what each possible course of action will mean in 
terms of outcomes—a process in which necessarily much informa- 
tion is gathered and utilized. 

Problem-solving arrives at answers and makes its findings avail- 
able for use. Decision-making uses rational procedures to select a 
course of action and carry it to completion. 


The feeling grows among educators that, though problems emerge and 
must be dealt with anywhere in the school program, social studies classes 
have the major responsibility for teaching certain phases of decision-mak- 
ing, as they do for problem-solving. Three areas of the process need special 
emphasis: (1) the recognition of alternatives, (2) the analysis of possible 
outcomes, (3) the various bases upon which people make decisions. 

The simplest of these three areas to teach—possibly the area which 
should come first because it tends to develop the objectivity essential to 
doing a good job on the other two areas—is that of the bases upon which 
decisions are made. Dr. Calkins points out five bases—that of complete 
emotion, like or dislike, revulsion or attraction ; that of the hunch or intui- 
tion; that of tradition, of “what was good enough for my father is good 
enough for me” ; that of one’s own experience and the experiences of others ; 
and that of making decisions in terms of projected outcomes carefully 


defined. 


Growth in Curriculum 


Curriculum changes in social studies go on perennially. Currently in- 
terest seems to be focused on the guidance elements in the ninth grade 
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program, on the status of World History, on the relationships of Govern- 
ment units to U.S. History or to Senior Problems. Nationally the major 
concerns with the social studies curriculum have been highlighted by the 
publication of the twenty-sixth yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, titled Jmproving the Social Studies Curriculum. 

The yearbook makes an important contribution by defining many ways 
of working at curriculum change: through teacher-pupil experiments in 
the classroom, through efforts in individual schools, through school-com- 
munity teams, through system-wide efforts, through state-wide programs, 
through nation-wide endeavor. It indicates some of the problems by list- 
ing the areas of agreement and disagreement, emphasizing these areas of 
controversy: authoritarianism versus teacher-pupil planning, freedom to 
teach and learn versus conformity and indoctrination, freedom versus re- 
striction in the choice and use of learning materials, correlation of the 
social studies with other subjects on the one hand and separation of the 
social studies into their original disciplines, on the other, acceptance versus 
rejection of education for world understanding, the use of the community 
as a friendly social studies laboratory in some localities contrasted with 
hostile community pressures against the social studies program in others. 
The volume closes by furnishing a sequence of tasks to be done in working 
toward curriculum change and by considering the processes to be used— 
again, a valuable contribution. 


Growth through Inservice Training 


A fourth area of progress for social studies comes through intensive 
workshops—some maintained in individual districts for their own teachers, 
some offered on college campuses during the summer, some held under the 
auspices of professional organizations, some held in other lands as part of 
guided or educationally sponsored tours. 

One recent inservice opportunity consisted of a field study of United 
States history and government by making a 10,000 mile coast-to-coast tour 
of famous cities and historic spots, with suitable instruction occurring con- 
currently. A dozen other field studies were carried on under the auspices 
of several California colleges in various countries and under various titles. 
Five workshops in human relations drew many interested participants, and 
the four workshops in conservation were of interest to many social studies 
teachers also. 

Institutes in international relations and in world affairs contributed, as 
they have for some years, to the richer understandings of teachers. Work- 
shops in economic education and in family financial security attempted to 
broaden instructional backgrounds for teaching the United States econ- 
omy. A workshop on political parties and issues gave focus to the height- 
ened interests of an election year. 

Some of these workshops were highly intensive experiences, with all 
participants living under the same roof, eating together, and working from 
early morning until late at night. Some were on a scholarship basis, with 
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all costs paid by the organizations presenting them. Some have become an 
annual tradition and make their contribution to social studies teaching in 
California summer after summer. 

In all, some forty California workshops of interest to social studies 
teachers were listed in the May issue of California Schools.’ Already many 
plans for 1956-57 workshops are being drawn. 


A Year of Vigorous Leadership 


At the annual convention of the National Council for the Social Studies 
in November, the Board of Directors adopted eight resolutions dealing 
with problems of major concern: freedom to deal with controversial issues 
and to present all sides of such issues, inclusion in courses of study of the 
United Nations and the principal world organizations associated with it, 
action to ameliorate the plight of the children of migratory workers, limi- 
tations upon circumstances under which teachers are investigated for al- 
leged subversion, freedom of teachers to participate in political campaigns, 
implementation of the Supreme Court’s ruling against segregation, action 
to obtain greater emphasis upon social studies in programs for terminal 
students. 

With so many responsible people devoting their time and energy to 
progress in the social studies, and with events occurring along so many 
fronts, surely the year ahead should witness many achievements in this 
field so vital to the well-being of the individual and the nation. 


Sources for Pamphlet Materials 


Because materials for the social studies are of such wide variety and 
so abundant, the list appended here has been limited to some of the sources 
for ephemeral materials, since these are often harder to obtain information 
about. In general, only those sources which have been established for some 
time and which have issued new materials within the past year have been 
included. There are many other sources of valuable materials, and the 
fact that these are not listed is an indication merely of the author’s limita- 
tions rather than a negative evaluation of the material. 


American Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
Sends a complete bibliography of its available materials on request. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 
Occupational outlook bulletins, each devoted to a separate vocation. 
Complete list obtainable on request. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, United Nations Plaza, New 
York 17, N.Y. 
Issues five pamphlets per year, each on a specific subject, under the 
general title of /nternational Conciliation, at 25¢ per copy or $1 for an 
annual subscription. 


8 “Special Opportunities for School Personnel in California Summer Sessions 1956,” 
California Schools, May 1956, 27 : 156-96. 
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Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, 164 Lexington Avenue, New York 

16, N.Y. 
Created by the League of Women Voters for research and educational 
purposes. Publishes the Freedom Agenda pamphlets, the most recent 
being: 

The 14th Amendment and Civil Liberty, 46 pp 

Choosing the President of the U.S.A., 43 pp 

The Bill of Rights and Our Individual Liberties, 38 pp 

Where Constitutional Liberty Came From, 46 pp 


Committee for Economic Development, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 
aa, AY 
Issues pamphlets on phases of the United States economy, two recent 
ones being: 
Modernizing the Nation’s Highways | 
Economic Policy for American Agriculture 


Consumer Education Department, Household Finance Corp., 199 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Money Management Booklets in the field of consumer education, 10¢ 
each. Descriptive folder with list of titles available. 


Department of Education and Research, CIO, 718 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
Pamphlets representing labor’s interests and views: 
The Distressed Area: A Growing National Problem, 15 pp... 
ce ee err eer eee ere eee For 10 copies. . 
Government by Minority, 16 pp. .............ccecceeees 
(need for legislative reapportionment ) 


Economic Research Department, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington 6, D.C. 
Has numerous titles available, among them: 
Government Competition : Problem and Perspective, 18 pp.. .$ .50 
PT eet AND COST FO ones es cevcnvcscscnsanes Free 
Ave Comedians Really? 435 go. ..... 2. cncccccccccccccns .50 
Can We Depression-proof Our Economy? 28 pp 


Educational Division, Commercial Credit Co., 14 Light Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland 


Using Instalment Credit, free 
(Teacher’s guide also available ) 


Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Headline Series pamphlets, published bimonthly, 62 pp., 35¢ each: 
New Nations of Asia, No. 110 
Russia After Stalin, No. 111 
Future of Austria, No. 112 
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Information Section, Japanese Embassy, 2514 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 8, D.C. 


Pamphlets on the political, social and cultural life of Japan. Free. 


Israel Office of Information, 11 East 70th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 
Pamphlets published by the Government of Israel. Free. 


Joint Council on Economic Education, 2 West 46th Street, New York 36, 
N.Y. 
Bibliography of Free and Inexpensive Materials for Economic 
I ey Cree eee eT CTT rie $ .50 
Teachers Guide to Money, Banking and Credit, 99 pp .00 
Teachers Guide to the Use of Community Resources in Economic 
I, GE oak 0h ceca sates tA ete wee Hea os 1.00 


Junior Town Meeting League, 356 Washington Street, Middletown, Con- 
necticut 


Current Affairs and the Social Studies, 31 pp., free. 


National Conference of Christians and Jews, 43 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N.Y. 
Human Relations and Audio-Visual Materials, 68 pp 


National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 

Washington 6, D.C. 

Social Studies for Young Adolescents (No. 6) .50 

Social Studies in the Senior High School (No. 7) .00 

Social Studies in the College (No. 8) .00 
(programs for the first two years ) 

Social Studies Curriculum and Methods: A Bibliography of 
NCSS publications 50 

The Problems Approach and the Social Studies.............. 2.00 

sibliography of Textbooks in the Social Studies.............. .10 
(published annually ) 


National Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y. 
Catalog of publications, free. 
Road Maps of Industry (issued weekly), free. 


National Planning Association, 1606 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 9, D.C. 


Congress and Parliament, 10G gai ....66 666 sc cccewccnesees $1.50 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


Issues each month a 28-page pamphlet on some matter of current con- 
cern, 25¢ each. Recent titles of interest to social studies : 


Our Natural Resources and Their Conservation 
The United Nations—Ten Years of Achievement 
When Congress Investigates 
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Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
Objectives of U.S. Foreign Policy in Latin America, 51 pp... ..$ 
Occupational Planning and College, 19 pp. ...............46. 
SCENT BUI RN kbs nan ove vis bares c ceew ee 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 13 pp 
Role of the Civil Service Commission in Federal Employment, 

27 pp. 

The Department of State, 1930-1955, 60 pp. ................ 
Twenty Years of Social Security, 14 pp. ..............000: 
U.S. Government Organization Manual 
You and the United Nations, 48 pp. ...............20eeeees 2 
rE NG, SPN oie irs scene ccanwenseewecates 10 


Tufts Civic Education Center, Tufts University, Medford 55, Massachu- 
setts 
Living Democracy Series, 13 pamphlets, 60¢ each, of which the most 
recent are: 
Liberty and the Law, No. 11 
Get into the Game, No. 12 


(participation in politics ) 
Men to Remember, No. 13. 





LACK OF SCIENCE STUDY WEIGHED 


The shortage of specialized science and mathematics teachers is admittedly acute but a 
recent government report indicates that there has been an exaggeration of the effect on the 
nation’s classrooms. 

The United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare has published a 
booklet which purports to give the facts and spike the rumors. 

“This study reveals that some public statements on high school science and mathematics 
enrollments are erroneous,” the report states. 


Lower Percentage 


“For example, it has been said that 50 percent of the public high schools offer neither 
physics nor chemistry. The fact is that in 1954 the percentage was only about 23. It also 
has been stated that only one out of twenty-two high school students take physics whereas 
actually the ratio is closer to one out of five. 

“The number of pupils in chemistry has not declined 30 percent during the past sixty 
years—it has increased twentyfold. Two-thirds of the high school pupils take algebra, in- 
stead of one-fourth.” 

However, the complete picture offers the following disturbing facts: 

Nearly one-fourth of the public schools offer neither chemistry nor physics. 

Approximately one-fourth of the public high schools do not offer plane geometry. 

One out of ten high schools does not offer biology. 

About one-third of the high schools offer neither trigonometry, solid geometry nor 
advanced algebra. 

One out of ten high school pupils does not have an opportunity to take eleventh or 
twelfth grade mathematics because it is not offered in the school. 

These are the facts but even they might tend to be misleading because many of the 
schools where the deficiencies exist are small ones. For example, the schools without biology 
enrolled only 3.3 percent of the tenth grade pupils and the schools that did not have geometry 
enrolled but 6.8 percent of the tenth-grade pupils. 

—New York Times, August 26, 1956 








What’s Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 


By WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


JuDean Sletvold, Co-ordinator Secondary Schools, Contra Costa 
County Schools, has prepared the following information for use by sec- 
ondary school counselors. 


THE ARMED RESERVE FORCES ACT OF 1955 


The intent of this information is to give the counselor a brief and pre- 
cise explanation of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1955. The methods 
of meeting the military obligations, the duties and responsibilities, and the 
typical example to illustrate the case of a junior boy in high school have 
been condensed from material prepared for a “Talk for Presentation to all 
Groups.” For further information, contact: 


Col. Earl W. Huntting, U.S.A.R. 
Chairman, East Bay Army Advisory Committee 
Insurance Securities Incorporated 
2030 Franklin Street 
Oakland, California 
(or) 
Lt. Col. John Tomlin 
Senior Unit Advisor 
Oakland Army Reserve 
Center Building 
270 Oakland Army Terminal 


The numerical breakdown of the group reaching the age of 18% dur- 
ing 1956 shown below, is taken from the figures compiled by the U.S. De- 
fense Department. 


Pertinent Initial Information 


I. The Reserve Act is aimed to increase and improve the Reserve forces 
so that in case of war they can quickly augment the Regular armed forces 
and carry out the defense of our country. Two essential purposes: (1) to 
establish and maintain adequate and effective Reserve Forces with a mini- 
mum impact on essential civilian activities and (2) to provide maximum 
equity of obligation for all qualified young men. 

II. What are the chances of a young man going into military services ? 
In 1956 approximately 1,200,000 youths will reach the age 18%, the age 
at which he is required to be listed and to be subject to fulfill his military 
obligation. 


* Executive Secretary, California Association of Secondary Administrators. 
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During the year 18% to 19% about one out of four will go into 
regular or reserve units. 
Before this same group will have reached the age of 26, seven out 
of nine will have served in the armed forces with a unit in some 
capacity or other. 
Breaking it down numerically : 
1,200,000 will reach the age of 18% during 1956 
240,000 will be disqualified on physical, mental or moral grounds 
10,000 will be exempt as divinity students or sole surviving sons 
30,000 will go into ROTC Units 
280,000 will be deferred, principally as students © 
150,000 will enlist just before reaching the age of 18% 
440,000 will go into the manpower pool to be drafted or recruited 
sometime during the age span of 18% to 26. 


4. Draft boards are inducting men at an average age of 22 or 23. 
Under the New Reserve Forces Act of 1955 
There are two ways a young man reaching age 17 may meet his mili- 
tary obligation: 
1. “He may volunteer or be drafted and serve two years in the active 
services, after which he will be required to serve three years in the 
Ready Reserves and one year in the Stand-By Reserves.” In this 
way he completes his military obligation in six years. 
His participation during the six years: 


Two-year period of active service, receives same training and 
assignments as member of the regular army. 


Three-year period in Ready Reserve, required to participate in 

forty-eight two-hour training assemblies per year near his home, 

and two weeks of active duty training with his unit at camp. 
Pay allowance according to grade or rank. 

One-year period in Stand-By Reserves. Not required to par- 

ticipate in any training, but is subject to call in an emergency 

declared by Congress. 
“Young men between the ages of 17 and 18% years have an option 
whereby they may assume an 8-year obligation for military service, 
but serve only 6 months active duty which will be deferred until a 
student graduates from high school, drops out of school, or until 
he reaches age 20, whichever is first.” Under this option there is 
no need for high school attendance to be interrupted, and college 
education need not be delayed more than one semester at the most. 
Aside from the six months active duty, a total of 71% years must 
be spent in the Ready Reserves participating in forty-eight drills 
per year and two weeks summer training per year. Pay and allow- 
ances according to grade or rank. 
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This option is available only in the Reserve Forces of the United 
States Army and in the Marine Corps. The Navy, Air Force, and 
Coast Guard have not, as yet, made it available. 


A typical example 


“A young man, 17 years old, probably a junior in high school, decides 
he wants the 8-year obligation with 6 months of active duty training. He 
may apply at the Army Reserve Center of the Oakland Army Terminal, 
selecting the branch of service and the unit he prefers. With the consent 
of his parents, he may enlist in the Ready Reserve for 8 years. At the 
same time, he requests and is granted a deferment of his 6 months’ duty 
and starts attending regular weekly training drills and the summer field 
training with his unit. The new Reservist chooses to take his active duty 
training immediately on his graduation from high school, and informs his 
Unit Commander as far in advance as possible. He will receive orders to 
Fort Ord, California, where he will be given 8 weeks of basic military 
training. Following this basic training, he will be sent to a military post 
that specializes in the type of training suited to his selected branch of serv- 
ice for another 8 weeks of advanced individual training. This will be fol- 
lowed by 8 more weeks of unit training which is on the job development 
of his basic skills.” During this advanced training he has the opportunity 
to do some traveling. 


Means to insure participation; Penalties 


“A Ready Reservist under the 6-year program who has served two 
years on active duty and who fails to maintain satisfactory attendance at 
weekly drills, or who fails to report for summer training, will be ordered 
to active duty for 45 days. 

“A Reservist in the 8-year program who fails to maintain his status 
will be reported to his Selective Service Board for induction for 2 years 
of active duty, followed by 4+ years of Reserve Service.” 


Advantages 

“A Reservist may accumulate credit toward retirement. A minimum 
20 years’ satisfactory service, active and Reserve, will qualify him for 
retirement at age 60. Retirement is in the highest grade held during his 
service.” 

(Reviewed by Lt. Col. John Tomlin, Senior Unit Advisor, Oakland 
Army Reserve Center Building, 270 Oakland Army Terminal. ) 


Ninety-seven San Juan Union High School District ninth-grade stu- 
dents left Saturday morning, May 5, on two District school buses for a 
two-day field trip to study land, water, and wildlife conservation. They 
were accompanied by seven general science teachers, the District curricu- 
lum director, one parent, and three resource persons—Mr. George Warner 
from the Department of Fish and Game, Mr. Dave Dresback from the 
State Division of Soil Conservation, and Mr. Edward Dolder from the 
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State Department of Natural Resources. Bus Number One proceeded to 
Woodland, stopping at the Fremont Weir for a lecture on Sacramento 
River history, water and land conservation, and the fish of this particular 
river area. This bus then headed for the Yuba and Marysville flood area, 
stopping at points of interest here to study damage done to land by last win- 
ter’s flood. A running lecture was given en route, with the aid of a bus mi- 
crophone and amplifier, on such topics as area history, planting in evidence 
in the roadside fields, irrigation techniques, grafting of trees, methods of 
plowing, etc. Stops were made to watch a tomato planter in action and to 
view irrigation methods in the rice fields. The Sutter Buttes were a point 
of interest to the students, and comments by the resource people were made 
on their formation. Various types of bird life and fowl were pointed out. 
At Colusa, Bus One was met by Mr. Jack Nolan, the adviser to the Colusa 
High School chapter of the Future Farmers of America, and some of his 
students who had provided a tour of their high school shop to show the 
San Juan students farm machinery the boys were making, their leased farm 
lands for experimentation, and animals which they were preparing for 
show. A demonstration of hog judging was made, and costs for feeding 
and caring for animals were pointed out. The importance of breeding to 
eliminate the fatty-type hog was discussed also. 

Bus Number Two proceeded north via Nicolaus to study flood damage 
done to land in that area. On this bus also, a running lecture, with the 
aid of an amplifier, was given on area history, crops, wildlife, etc. This 
bus proceeded on to the north, crossing Bear River, and stopped at the Grey 
Lodge Waterfowl Management Area. Here the students were met by 
Mr. John Cowan, Associate Game Manager, Region II, and Mr. Frank 
Fary, Assistant, who spoke on waterfowl conservation and the purposes 
of the area. Students were able to see various types of waterfowl, to learn 
how counts were made on these birds, and to recognize their predatory 
enemies. 

Both groups met at the Colusa County Fair Grounds, where Mr. Robert 
King, Manager of the Colusa County Fair, had made arrangements for 
the students to be housed for the night. A hot dinner was served at six 
o’clock by the Colusa County chapter of the American Red Cross, under 
the direction of the Chairman, Mrs. E. K. Lang. These people of Colusa 
were most active and helpful to the victims of the flood area last winter, 
and students were able to see at first hand their efficient method of handling 
mass feeding. The evening’s entertainment consisted of baseball games, 
roller skating, entertaining curious sight-seers, and watching Walt Disney’s 
film on “‘Nature’s Half Acre.” 

Sunday morning the Red Cross arrived bright and early to prepare 
breakfast; soon Catholic children were on their way to Mass at Father 
J. J. McGarry’s church, and Protestant children were given a service on 
the Fair Grounds by Mr. Sam Claypool of the First Christian Church. 
Mr. King had moved in a piano for the service, and hymnals were furnished 
by the Colusa Council of Churches. 
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sy nine-thirty camp was broken, sleeping bags packed, sacked lunches 
prepared by the Red Cross, and the students were ready to start on the 
return trip. Bus routes were reversed, giving each group a new course of 
study for the day. The bus load returning over the Woodland route was 
met at the Fremont Weir by Mr. Thomas Davis of Howe Avenue, one of 
California’s apiarists, who spoke on bees to a fascinated audience. 

The time schedules were so closely watched by the two bus drivers, 
Mr. LeRoy Hughes and Mr. Al Gannon, that both buses arrived at 
E] Camino High School within five minutes’ time of each other. 

Students who went on this trip were a credit to the district. Aside 
from noisy dormitories at night, which is characteristic of the first night 
out with youngsters, the over-all behavior was good. There was no shout- 
ing out windows as the buses passed through towns, and the attention 
given to the resource people, once the excitement of starting on such a 
trip had subsided, was very good. All resource people were kind enough 
to say that the students were above average in conduct. 

Students paid for their food, which amounted to $2 each for the week 
end. The District furnished the buses and the drivers. Figuring total bus 
mileage (540 miles) at the over-all expense of 371% cents per mile (this in- 
cludes drivers’ wages, upkeep, gas, etc.) this trip cost the district $202.50. 


WHAT'S HAPPENING IN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Some changes in administration. Hugh Price, formerly Director of 
Ventura Junior College, has joined the staff of the Bureau of Secondary 


Education, California State Department of Education. Graham Sullivan, 
formerly with the Contra Costa County Junior College District, has taken 
a position, through Stanford University, in the Philippines in a teacher- 
training program. Elon Hildreth has left the College of San Mateo to be 
a specialist in school administration, curriculum, and vocational education, 
in Saigon, Viet Nam. 

The Compton College Cinematography Course is now beginning its 
third year on the campus. It is the only such course offered in a two-year 
college in the state of California, and probably in the country. 

The class, designated as Cinema Workshop 3la, is designed for stu- 
dents who may never become professional cameramen or directors of motion 
pictures. Through this course, however, they are able to develop an in- 
creased awareness of the uses to which film can be put, and the language 
of the motion picture. 

Those principles and techniques which will make the student a better 
critic of the films he sees are a major portion of the course. Some sample 
assignments are: Lighting of subjects; correlation of words, pictures, and 
music; optical and magnetic sound recording; film editing; sequence time 
and cutting ; and special effects in titling. 

The Group Dynamics Course given at Compton College, although simi- 
lar in many respects to courses given in leadership at other institutions, is 
sufficiently unique in manner of presentation to warrant discussion. New 
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officers are elected at every meeting of the course, giving every student in 
the class an opportunity to be either president or secretary. An attempt is 
made to hold varying kinds of meetings like “buzz meetings,” and socio- 
dramas.” These serve to maintain a high level of student interest while 
making the student aware of the many ways in which meetings can be 
conducted to fulfill the function of individual groups. 

Officers and members of student organizations are encouraged to take 
the course. Class meetings are held twice weekly; once for a lecture and 
discussion, and once to function as a club which considers campus prob- 
lems. No member of the class remains a passive participant during the 
entire semester. The very nature of course procedure encourages even the 
most reticent student to take an active part in the proceedings. 

In the fall semester, 1955, Compton College added a Supervision of 
Personnel course to its curriculum as the result of a need seen by the active 
organization of Post Office Supervisors in Southeast Los Angeles. Despite 
an anticipated enrollment of thirty-five, there were eighty-two in the first 
class. By the end of the semester, the enrollment had reached 128. As the 
enrollment continued to increase, the class was divided into two sections. 
Dr. Rex Johnson, head of the Business Department at Pepperdine Col- 
lege, taught one; and Mr. Robert Roesti, a regular member of the Compton 
College faculty, taught the other. 

Because of the tremendous success of this course, which is considered 
by the Post Office Regional Training Office for the Western States as a 
pilot course, steps are being taken to interest other colleges in the state in 
giving a similar program in the fundamentals of supervision directed 
toward post office personnel. Queries regarding the course have come from 
as far as Tallahassee. 

In conjunction with its policy of catering to the educational needs of 
the community it serves, Compton College re-instituted its courses in 
Creative Writing beginning with the Spring, 1956, semester. The course 
is especially designed for those who have ambition to make writing a career 
and for those who have the desire to improve their writing ability, either 
for profit or for avocational pleasure. It is approached with a realistic atti- 
tude, and in it students are encouraged to follow their individual writing 
interests. 

It was originally anticipated to hold classes to twenty students, in order 
to encourage the maximum of individual writing. However, because of 
demand, the ceiling was temporarily raised to thirty. 





A TEACHER’S DEVELOPMENTAL TASK 


A school report—read in successive terms: “Trying”... “Still trying”... “Still 
very trying.” 
—Laura Z. Hobson in Saturday Review of Literature 





SYMPOSIUM 


Problems of the Teaching Personnel 


By HOWARD S. BRETSCH,* Co-ordinator 


This symposium has been organized to achieve two purposes: (1) to 
identify some of the problems which face teachers and (2) to provide 
some guides for helping to resolve them. 

The co-operative development in recent years of sound personnel poli- 
cies has tended to focus attention upon the teacher as an individual as well 
as a member of an organization. Fortunately in some school districts there 
is a growing awareness that teachers are important as ends in themselves. 
The fact that teachers have problems does not necessarily indicate weak- 
ness. It does reinforce the notion that as our social organizations become 
more and more complex, greater attention must be placed upon helping 
the members meet their problems. The idea that any teacher who has a 
problem is unfit for the classroom must be modified. In its place must be 
efforts to identify, not only the symptoms, but the underlying causes which 
disturb teachers. Thus the word “problem” as used in this series of dis- 
cussions means that within a situation certain issues have not been resolved. 
It does not imply necessarily any negative connotation. 

The extent to which teachers are satisfied with their jobs and the de- 
gree of high morale they possess seems to be related to the number and 
frequency of problems which they have. No doubt feelings of well-being 
are important in helping them meet and solve their problems. Just how feel- 
ings of satisfaction are achieved is not fully clear; yet it seems reasonable 
to assume that among the many things which contribute to them is the 
degree of effectiveness of communication within the organization and the 
opportunity for teachers to express themselves freely. With these points 
of view in mind the first paper in this symposium paints the backdrop for 
the four papers which follow since it deals with morale, communication, 
and freedom as the cement of personnel relations. 

One of the main purposes of the symposium was to identify some of 
the specific problems of teachers. Each of three papers presents problems 
of the teaching personnel as they are related to (1) the school and class- 
room, (2) the community, and (3) the personal life of teachers. 

The concluding paper places major emphasis upon the co-operative 
responsibility of administrators and teachers in resolving teachers’ prob- 
lems. The author very clearly focuses primary responsibility upon the 


* Dr. Bretsch is Professor of Educational Administration, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Dr. Bretsch accepted the responsibility to co-ordinate this symposium in 
1955 when he was a member of the faculty of the School of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California. 
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administrator for establishing the conditions which foster good personnel 
relations and which make it possible for both teachers and administrators 
to achieve clear and accurate perceptions of their own status and the ex- 
pectations of them by others. What the person perceives is important to 
him and is the stimulus to behavior. Therefore, although the same things 
are not perceived at first by each individual every effort should be made 
by administrators to encourage a free and rational analysis of the percep- 
tions as they pertain to problems facing teachers. The establishment of 
such a climate within which problems can be tackled will no doubt, in and 
of itself, help reduce tension and frustration. Furthermore, it should 
permit exploring the problems beyond the level of symptoms and may 
provide the opportunity for an examination of basic causes underlying 
the problems. 





TV AS A TRAINING MEDIUM 


The army has just completed detailed reports covering nine months of exhaustive re- 
search confirming and going beyond the earlier work by the navy. Dr. Joseph H. Kanner 
in an address, “TV as a Training Medium,” gave the results of one three-months study 
“during which there were prepared about 84 hours of TV instruction; 15 written and two 
performance tests were constructed and used. About 12,000 basic trainees were trained and 
tested.” 

The comparisons between classroom and TV instruction were made through two 
distinct studies: Part 1, three months, 12,000 trainees—the exact duplication of a course 
given by the same instructor in the classroom and by television. Part 2, a further period 
of six months and 13,000 additional trainees—the duplication by the same instructor of the 
same course in the classroom and by television, but this time taking full advantage of TV 
techniques. 

The general results of the study indicated that in the basic comparison between television 
and regular instruction under matched conditions: a) television instruction was generally 
more effective than regular instruction; b) it was particularly effective for lower aptitude 
groups; and c) it was remembered at least as well as regular instruction. 


—John W. Taylor in [/linois Education, January 1956 





The Cement of Personnel Relations 


By JACK CULBERTSON* 


There is more than meets the eye behind most problems of personnel. 
However general or specific, easy or difficult, pressing or non-pressing a 
personnel issue is, it does not usually exist alone. It is generally part of a 
complex pattern and either reflects upon or is reflected in the morale of 
the organization. Furthermore, the emergence of a problem or its solu- 
tion may lie in the effectiveness of the systems and media of communica- 
tion that characterize the organization. Basic also to its emergence may 
be the lack of freedom in the organization or the lack of readiness to use 
effectively the freedom that exists. Undoubtedly a satisfactory solution 
to many of a teacher’s problems is found in the freedom to explore and 
initiate, to disagree and be different, to fail and succeed. Therefore, in 
identifying some of the dimensions and characteristics of morale, com- 
munication, and freedom a setting is established within which the problems 
of the teaching personnel can be studied. 


Morale 


Morale is a climate of satisfaction and togetherness which arises from 
good interpersonal relationships and a feeling among personnel that they 


are making progress toward mutually accepted and worthwhile goals. Al- 
though a person may experience morale as an individual, it is something 
that transcends and goes beyond the individual to form an atmosphere or 
spirit permeating the entire body of school personnel. Thus, there is neither 
good morale nor bad morale. More accurately speaking, there are high and 
low degrees of morale or a lack of it. 

Research studies conducted in various kinds of organizations largely 
agree that the following are important factors associated with conditions 
of morale: (1) the attitudes that administrators or supervisors show 
toward personnel in an organization, (2) relationships that personnel have 
to informal groups, and (3) the amount of freedom that personnel have 
for planning their work and for making policy. 

Among the more basic influences on morale is the way personnel view 
the attitudes lying behind the acts of the administrator. Do members of 
an organization see the administrator as one who is considerate of their 
feelings and individual expectations, as one who treats them more as ends 
in themselves rather than as means to achieve organizational ends, as one 
who is a helper and leader and not so much a wielder of power in a position 
of authority? If the answers to these queries are affirmative, the chances 
are that the administrator is contributing positively to morale. 

The relationships teachers have in informal groups also have impor- 


* Assistant Professor of Education, University of Oregon. 
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tant implications for morale. For example, teachers who regularly eat 
together at lunch or who consistently meet and mingle in the coffee room 
develop bonds which strongly affect how they see their job and the organ- 
ization in which they work. Such informal groupings provide needed op- 
portunities for many to express their feelings spontaneously and to behave 
as whole individuals, rather than as official members performing a formal 
task. This condition brings satisfaction and plays a fundamental part in 
developing group loyalty and morale in an organization. The concern for 
social relationships is greater than the concern for economic gain.’ 

Extensive studies show that teacher participation in policy development 
is closely associated with higher morale.’ A pretense of participation in 
decisions is not a satisfactory substitute for actual participation. The evi- 
dence would indicate that pretense is worse for morale than no participa- 
tion at all. Curriculum, salaries, and personnel problems are policy areas 
in which teachers wish most to participate. They may resent serving on 
committees which to them seem to serve no useful purpose. 

Freedom to plan one’s work and to exercise initiative likewise rank 
high on the list of factors relating to high morale. By contrast, the im- 
position of ideas, autocratic control, and administrative “spying” fre- 
quently make for a lack of morale. 

Many school systems are seeking a more accurate assessment of morale. 
To study the esprit de corps and interpersonal relationships in an organiza- 
tion, promising instruments are being developed. In recent years school 
systems have used independent morale surveys, the Minnesota Teacher 


Attitude Inventory, one part of the Teacher Participation Inventory*, and 
other shorter forms.” Meanwhile, there are strong indications that high 
morale is closely related to another ingredient in the cement of personnel 
relations, namely, communication. 


Communication 


Communication may be defined as the exchange of facts, ideas or feel- 
ings between or among school personnel. When facts, ideas or feelings 
are transmitted from the principal to the teachers as, for example, in a daily 
bulletin, this is known as “downward” communication. “Upward” com- 
munication takes place when the teacher initiates oral or written ideas to 
the principal. When both types of communication function, two-way com- 
munication is present. 

Increasing size of schools, continuing trends toward specialization, and 
the development of many groups in education have intensified problems of 

1Jt is clear that salary, while important, is not the most important factor related to 
morale. In one study involving 100,000 persons, it ranked as high as eighth in importance (8). 
In another research study, salary was found to be the second most important factor (4). In- 
dications are that differences in these rankings are due to differences in the adequacy of 
salaries. In other words, the less adequate salaries are, the more important they become as 
an adverse effect on morale. 

2 See bibliographical references: 1 and 3 and 5. 

3 Bureau of Educational Research, University of Illinois. 
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communication. As a result, both administrators and students of adminis- 
tration have become increasingly concerned about the problem. What then 
has been learned about effective ““downward’’ communication ? 


As to the relative merits of oral and written media, studies show clearly 
that oral media of communication are generally more effective. Face-to- 
face communication either in a formal meeting or in an informal confer- 
ence, provides opportunities for questions and corrections on the part of 
listeners and thus increases effectiveness. There are indications also that 
a person is not so much on guard or suspicious of the intent of the com- 
municator in an informal situation as he is in a formal meeting, thus in- 
creasing his receptiveness for ideas. 

Written media of communication have one distinct advantage in that 
they can be referred to again and again. Teacher handbooks, for example, 
are especially useful in orienting new teachers to administrative pro- 
cedures. 

There is evidence that a daily bulletin is most effective for teachers 
who have some plan for reading and carrying out its instructions. This 
suggests that this kind of communication will be more effective if teachers 
develop better plans of work organization. 


How teachers perceive the intent of a communicator is another critical 
consideration in the effectiveness of communication (7). If a commu- 
nicator is judged trustworthy, ideas will be more readily accepted. In addi- 
tion, the more the speaker is seen as a person experienced and trained in the 
subject discussed, the better the results will be. 

There are several different barriers to “upward” communication in 
school organizations. First, channels are seldom formally established for 
this purpose. Second, teachers do not have secretaries and office equipment 
as do principals and superintendents. Finally, there is the problem of status 
barriers in an organization. The latter barrier is without question the 
strongest since the hierarchy of official positions of varying status from the 
teacher “up the line” to the superintendent often puts a damper on “up- 
ward” communication. A specific technique which has been used with some 
success to circumvent the problem of status is to set up a formal channel 
through which teachers can communicate ideas anonymously. This may be 
done through teacher representatives, for example, who meet regularly 
with members of the administration. 


“Upward” communication is dependent to some extent upon the listen- 
ing ability of the administrator. As Henderson has said, a listener in order 
to be skillful must listen to what people say, to what they do not say, and 
to what they cannot say (6). Such skill would enable the administrator to 
listen with understanding when understanding is needed, give attention 
when attention is sought, and take constructive action when action is indi- 
cated. This kind of listening calls for dexterity, flexibility, and practice 
on the part of the administrator. 

Skillful listening contributes to an atmosphere in which teachers feel 
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more free to initiate ideas. Thus it can be seen that a third element in the 
cement of personnel relations is necessary, namely, freedom. 


Freedom 


Liberty is limited, and order is sought through law and policy, through 
administrator and teacher behavior, and through community traditions and 
pressures. How can the schools preserve and expand freedom’s limits and 
at the same time insure efficiency and order? 

For the good of the organization as well as of the individual, freedom 
to initiate legal or policy change should be protected by all members in an 
organization. Conditions should be such that personnel are always free to 
question the status quo, whether the latter is contained in policy or in law. 
In other words, the limits on freedom should not extend to the point of 
compelling an unquestioning conformity. Such questioning should always 
encompass the relevant facts and also be grounded in reason. In addition, 
until changes are made, and/or as long as personnel remain members of a 
given district, the limits of law and policy generally should be observed. 

Another problem related to the freedom of personnel is the everyday 
behavior patterns of teachers and administrators. For example, the ad- 
ministrator may be one who totally discourages teacher-initiated ideas. On 
the other hand, teachers may have such strong needs to be dependent and 
to look to others for prescriptions that initiative on their part is almost 
wholly curtailed. 

How can such problems be attacked? Since their solution must involve 
a basic change in the aforementioned behaviors, the problem cannot be met 
easily or immediately. Two long-term suggestions can be made. First, a 
continual upgrading of members in the educational profession is needed. 
In addition, better selection of leaders entering the profession is necessary 
among both teachers and administrators. These educational leaders must 
not only be able to exercise initiative but must encourage the development 
of initiative by fostering the free play of ideas. 

What about the limitations on freedom that arise from community 
pressures? In looking at this problem the teaching of controversial issues 
will be considered as a specific example. In this regard there is serious . 
reason for concern because there can be little doubt that the last decade has 
brought increasing pressures on teachers to soft pedal controversial issues. 

The legal and moral foundations of this country were born in contro- 
versy and were designed to provide for controversy. Therefore, schools 
in a democracy must not be overly frightened by it. Wherever the latter 
exists, a search for truth is implied, and the final word has not yet been 
spoken. What finer activity can the future citizens of a democracy engage 
in than in the careful weighing of facts on both sides of an issue and in 
making decisions based on these facts? Officials of the public schools in 
co-operation with lay citizens need to make renewed and increased efforts, 
not only to safeguard, but also to expand this freedom. 
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With all freedoms go responsibilities, and freedom to teach contro- 
versial issues is no exception. Teachers must consider the students’ level 
of maturity, must see that both sides of an issue get presented, and should 
not use the classroom as a pulpit for propaganda. This is not to say that a 
teacher does not have a right to express opinions. Rather it is to say that 
teaching should be carried out in such a way that opinions are recognized 
as such by students. 

The interrelatedness of morale, communication, and freedom is clear. 
Morale depends upon participation which implies two-way communication 
and the freedom to express ideas. Thus an understanding of these three 
essential ingredients in the cement of personnel relations may help to place 
specific problems of teachers in proper perspective and assist in finding a 
satisfactory solution to them. 
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Problems of the Teacher 
in the School and Classroom 


By EUGENE BRUCKER* and HOWARD S. BRETSCH 


A great deal has been written about the problems that teachers face in 
the individual school and classroom. These problems are important because 
they bear so directly upon the attitudes which teachers develop about the 
schools, the way teachers behave toward pupils and colleagues, and the 
general feeling teachers have toward the life work they have chosen. 

Surveys of the problems that trouble teachers indicate that they vary 
widely. Things which annoy some teachers are taken in stride by others. 
Problems that bother younger teachers may in no way trouble experienced 
teachers. Men teachers seem to be troubled by some problems; women 
teachers by other ones. Teachers in city school systems find some things 
troublesome which rural teachers do not regard as problems at all. So it 
goes, hundreds of problems emerge that need attention and which are im- 
portant to teachers in the classroom. A mere listing of these problems 
would but confuse the reader, so the writers have chosen to organize some 
of the problems, common to many teachers, into three groups: Problems 
of curriculum and instruction, problems of school-home relationships, and 
problems concerning the administration. No systematic attempt will be 
made to provide solutions to the problems. Rather, an effort will be made, 
through developing a setting for some of the problems, to emphasize the 
seriousness of the problem to the teacher, and indeed, if appropriate, to 
the school and American education. 


Problems of Curriculum and Instruction 


An examination of the textbooks of a half century ago would reveal 
that the amount of information which the teacher was expected to impart 
to children was but a fraction of the material included in our textbooks 
today. Accompanied with this change is the apparent need to add subjects 
to the curriculum. Therefore the teacher is faced with the very real prob- 
lem of “covering”’ all the ‘‘required”’ work in a given term or year. In a 
sense this is a problem which needs to be faced by the entire school. Whereas 
efforts are being made in some places to meet this problem, there are many 
schools in which courses and required work are added but little thought is 
given to an examination of the curriculum in order to “‘select out” the less 
important and the obsolete. Until school systems tackle this problem, the 
individual classroom teacher is caught in the bind. What does he do? 
Does he “‘cover” the work in a pedestrian fashion? Does he do his own 


* High School teacher, San Diego City Schools and President of the San Diego Teachers 
Association. 
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selecting with the possibility of error and perhaps even reprimand? How 
does he know what to select?) How does he get his administrator and col- 
leagues to see that some changes must be made if the curriculum is to emerge 
as a forceful media for learning? 

Another problem in curriculum with which teachers are concerned is 
the education of the mentally retarded and the gifted. How should these 
pupils be identified ? What is the responsibility in this regard of the regular 
classroom teacher? Is grouping within the classroom the answer to help- 
ing provide a differentiated curriculum? Many school systems have dealt 
with providing more help for the severely mentally retarded than for the 
slow learner. For the very bright pupil relatively little has been done until 
recently when our entire profession seems to be awakening to the fact 
that these pupils need help too. Unfortunately in too many school systems, 
school policy on this matter is not clear and the teacher, who is very aware 
of the differences in the abilities of pupils, is left to wrestle with so difficult 
a problem. The teacher needs direction and help to meet effectively the 
problems of the retarded and the gifted. 

Other- problems of curriculum which face teachers are: How does the 
teacher determine appropriate objectives and develop course units which 
will be interesting to pupils? Where does the teacher get resource mate- 
rials? Is the teacher free to urge including new materials in the curriculum 
which he feels are important for boys and girls? How should the citizens 
of the community be involved in helping formulate the curriculum? What 
should be the basis for discontinuing courses? What should be the balance 
between college preparatory, general, and vocational programs ? 

In the area of instruction the teacher is faced with an almost limitless 
number of problems. To be sure these differ widely. However, there are 
two problems which seem to be facing nearly every teacher in the classroom. 

In many of our states and certainly in quite a large number of school 
systems in California, teachers are faced with an increasingly heavy class 
load. Three factors seem important to this problem. First, the shortage 
of qualified teachers has made it necessary to increase the average number 
of pupils taught by a given teacher. Second, the lag between the rapid in- 
crease in school population and school housing has forced larger classes. 
Third, in some school systems the emphasis on increasing the salary of 
teachers has meant that the increased costs could not be borne by higher 
taxes and more state aid but had to be borne through increasing the class 
size per teacher. Regardless of these reasons the teacher, because of in- 
creased class loads, is confronted frequently with altering what seems to 
him the best method of instruction. Overcrowding the physical facilities 
presents problems of control and behavior. Certainly efforts to carry on 
individual or small class instruction are hampered. Working under such 
conditions and failing to accomplish what he believes would be best for boys 
and girls becomes disturbing for even the most capable teacher. 

Another problem in the area of instruction, especially for teachers who 
teach pupils at the high school level, is the degree of freedom they have to 
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deal with controversial issues. In some school systems teachers are not 
free to discuss sex, communism, and religion. Occasionally a teacher who 
has dared to do so makes the headlines and it may appear that freedom exists 
except in a few places. Probably it would be more accurate to say that in 
many communities no test case has been made but that teachers, fearing 
the consequences, refrain from teaching controversial issues. Is this the 
price the teacher must pay for retaining his position ? 


Problems of Home-School Relationships 


During the past several years parents and other citizens in many com- 
munities have been taking a more active part in school affairs. Many of 
them have been attending school board meetings, making studies of the 
schools, and expressing an interest in the program of instruction. 

There is hardly a teacher who would deny that such increased interest 
has been, in general, good for the school and for the community. How- 
ever, it has raised certain problems which need attention. As with most 
problems involving people the problem does not arise usually from a single 
cause nor will its solution emerge without careful consideration of the many 
factors underlying it. Basically the problem is one of mutual understand- 
ing. As an example, picture a parent and teacher in the first of a series 
of parent-teacher-pupil conferences. Or, envision citizens and teachers 
meeting for the first time on a lay-professional committee. The chances 
are high that they will find difficulty in talking with each other. The lay 
citizen is, in a sense, fearful of the professional. The teacher, so it has been 
observed, under the mildest inquiry about his work becomes defensive. The 
problem remains one of developing mutual understanding. Certainly the 
problem of social-professional distance is not one which will be overcome 
by wishful thinking. Rather, teachers and parents need help in learning 
how to work together. 

Space permits citing only a few of the other problems in home-school 
relationships. Many teachers are faced with the problem of time for making 
home contacts. Some also are confused as to the policy which has been set 
in their school system with respect to making visits at the home. Teachers 
also find it difficult to bridge the socio-economic gap that sometimes sepa- 
rates them from their pupils’ parents. Some teachers when faced by parents 
with regard to the general operation of the school system are lost for infor- 
mation that will satisfy and be helpful to the parent. The fact of the matter 
is, beyond the confines of their room or individual school, teachers do not 
have the opportunity or perhaps have not taken the opportunity to find out 
about their school system. Another problem arises, when the teacher does 
visit the home and finds living conditions at a marginal level. What steps 
should he take ?, What and to whom should he make referrals? What is the 
extent of his responsibility ? 


Problems Concerning the Administration 


In spite of the efforts of the administration to assist the teacher in his 
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job, numerous problems arise which trouble the teacher as a result of ad- 
ministrative policy and procedure. Some of these problems are small an- 
noying things which no doubt could be solved quite quickly but which are 
unknown to the administration or are overlooked. Other problems are re- 
lated directly to the development of policy, the expectations which the ad- 
ministrator has for the teacher, the bases used for evaluating teachers, and 
the philosophy of administration which guides the administrator from day 
to day. 

Uncertainty as to what the school policies are tends to frustrate teachers. 
But worse than that is the frustration that teachers experience in trying to 
find out how to go about initiating policy, in assessing the freedom they 
have for suggesting policy, and in finding acceptance by the administration 
of policies which they suggest. Policies are important guides to behavior. 
Some teachers complain that they are involved in too much committee work. 
However most teachers who can know that their work on a policy committee 
will result in major policy decisions, are willing to spend time and energy 
to that end. Whereas some teachers may be involved more directly than 
others, and whereas some policies are more flexible than others, at least all 
teachers should have the privilege of knowing what the policies are and 
should be relieved of working in an atmosphere of confusion and uncer- 
tainty. The policies should be in broad outline and should include what the 
administrator expects of the teacher in the classroom, as a member of a 
school organization, and as a liaison between the school and community. 

Another problem that seriously troubles teachers is that of evaluating 
effectiveness. Whether such evaluations are attached to requirements for 
salary increments, tenure of position, or other plans for professional up- 
grading, teachers are concerned with various aspects of evaluation. They 
are interested in knowing what standards are used, how these standards 
were developed, what are the plans for involving them in the process of 
evaluation and what follow-up is made for improving instruction. Without 
some knowledge of the process for evaluation fears develop among teachers. 
The mystery that surrounds the unknown in evaluation tends frequently to 
exhaust the best energies of some teachers. Teachers are expended in worry, 
criticism, and diversions of purposeless behavior. Very important to teach- 
ers is the attitude of the administrator toward evaluation. Whenever the 
administrator looks upon evaluation, not as a punitive measure, but as a 
means for improving instruction and more particularly as a plan for en- 
riching the teacher as a person, the teacher is more likely to perceive the 
process of evaluation as an essential part of his professional life. In fact, 
when teachers, through their own participation in the process of evaluation, 
can see improvement, they welcome the opportunity of taking a good hard 
look at themselves. Through it, the teacher can find a sense of security that 
is lacking in many a school system where uncertainty breeds suspicion. 

It would be difficult to list all of the problems that seem to trouble teach- 
ers concerning the administration. However, an attempt will be made to 
list some of the common ones which indicate that administrators need to 
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work more closely with their teachers in resolving them. A few of the 
problems are: the need to make adjustments in teacher loads, avoiding 
constant classroom interruption for minor administrative matters, bur- 
dening teachers with administrative detail, playing one teacher against 
another in making a decision, demonstrating a vacillating policy on handling 
discipline cases, carrying on faculty meetings that are almost purposeless, 
failing to empathize with teachers, and adopting the attitude that teachers 
are expendable. 

The problems of the teacher in the school and classroom cannot be over- 
looked if we expect the teacher to do his best. This does not mean that each 
little irritation experienced by the teacher must be met with a major policy 
decision. Certainly the teacher has a responsibility to meet many problems 
through his own adjustment to a situation. It does mean, however, that 
problems which have important bearing on the welfare of the teacher, his 
effectiveness as a teacher, and his attitude toward his life’s work must be- 
come the concern of the administrator. 





NATIONAL ENROLLMENTS IN MATHEMATICS 


Using the grade level enrollment at which the subject is usually offered as the base, the 
percentage of pupils enrolled in high school mathematics is as follows : 
1. The enrollment in general mathematics (ninth grade) is equal to 44.5 percent of the 
number of pupils in the ninth grade. 
. The enrollment in elementary algebra is equal to 64.5 percent of the number of pupils 
in the ninth grade. 


. The enrollment in plane geometry is equal to 37.4 percent of the number of pupils in 
the tenth grade. 

. The enrollment in intermediate algebra is 28.5 percent of the number of pupils in the 
eleventh grade. 


5. The enrollments in trigonometry and in solid geometry were approximately 13 per- 
cent of the number of pupils in the twelfth grade. (The fact that these subjects are 
usually half-year courses was considered in this estimate.) 


The data above are based on a study (1954-55) of a 10 percent randomly selected sample 
of public secondary day schools. 
—Kenneth Brown in the Mathematics Teacher, May 1956 





Problems of the Teacher 
in the Community 


By LOIS WILLIAMS* 


Many educators can recall the time when school people held themselves 
apart from the communities they served. A common attitude was, “We 
are trained and experienced educators. Just as you would not presume to 
tell physicians how to diagnose and treat ailments, please do not presume 
to tell us how to educate your children.” 

Later, public schools moved into more co-operative relationships with 
the public. Educators seemed to say, “We are working on many problems, 
some of them very complex. From time to time we will report our findings 
in the hope that community leaders will place their stamp of approval upon 
our efforts.” 

Now there seems to be general acceptance of the principle that school- 
community co-operation is desirable and necessary. Putting this principle 
into practice is difficult, but throughout the nation there is much evidence 
that such co-operation is alleviating some of the most persistent problems 
of education: adequate financial support for schools, status for members 
of the teaching profession, freedom to deal with controversial subjects in 
the classroom, and maintenance of high professional standards. 

These persistent problems, as well as local variations, are sharpened in 
a time of rapid population growth. Perhaps three of the most interesting 
issues teachers face today in relation to their communities are meeting com- 
munity expectations, participating in community life, and dealing with 
heterogeneity in the community as well as in the profession. 


Meeting Community Expectations 


Many images of a teacher can be found even in a stable and homoge- 
neous community. In a recent survey of Indiana high school students, 
Beeman N. Phillips found that while there was little desire to exert rigid 
community control over the personal lives of teachers, there were marked 
differences in the responses of students from various social classes. The 
social milieu of the occupational group seemed to determine the roles as- 
signed to the teachers (1). 

In California, the number of role expectations is increased by immigra- 
tion and the mobility of the population. About 40,000 people enter the state 
each month from other parts of the nation. Within the state there is also 
much movement. It is estimated, for example, that one family out of four 
in Los Angeles County changes its place of residence annually. 

In fluid communities, not only beginning teachers face the question of 


* Mrs. Williams is Consultant, Inservice Education, Montebello Unified School District, 
Montebello, California. 
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what is expected of them, but all teachers must make a continuous appraisal 
of their personal and professional status. 

The National Education Association reports that rigid standards of 
personal behavior for teachers are maintained in very few communities in 
the nation (2). Just under two-thirds of first-year teachers polled in 1954 
reported that their personal lives were not restricted in any way. Less than 
one-third said their lives were restricted, but not seriously. Only 2.2 per 
cent reported serious restrictions, and most of these teachers lived in com- 
munities with 5,000 or less population. 

While some communities still expect teachers to exemplify ideal stand- 
atds, it is encouraging to learn that most teachers are free to lead normal 
lives. While teachers expect to meet high moral standards, they do not wish 
to feel that they are under excessive personal pressure from the community. 

Professional roles are probably more ambiguous than personal roles in 
the minds of both the profession and the community. In Measure of a Good 
Teacher (3), Lucien Kinney outlines six professional roles, each demand- 
ing special competences. There is rather general agreement about the ap- 
propriateness of four of these roles: director of learning, counselor and 
guidance worker, member of the school staff and member of the profession. 
Two other roles sometimes raise doubt and confusion: link with the com- 
munity and mediator of the culture. 

Does every teacher have a responsibility to interpret the school to the 
community? In what ways can or should a teacher ask for direct assistance 
from parents? How much can a teacher be expected to know about com- 
munity resources, organization, and leadership? Should he himself exer- 
cise leadership in community affairs? Does he dare help pupils find demo- 
cratic solutions to current social problems on the local scene? Is it up to 
him to initiate opportunities to discuss educational problems ? 

Such questions must be answered continuously and co-operatively by 
teachers and other members of the communities they serve. Study of pro- 
fessional roles will result in clear definitions of teacher competence which 
will, in turn, lead to a common understanding between the public and the 
schools as to the goals of education and the program needed to achieve them. 
Participating in Community Life 

Selected beginning teachers from approximately ninety school districts 
in Southern California meet each November in a conference sponsored 
by the California Teachers Association—Southern Section (4). As these 
teachers describe their entrance into the profession, they express satisfac- 
tion with their reception by both rural and urban communities. During the 
two months preceding the conference, their major preoccupation has been 
with classroom activities, but they have made many comments about re- 
ceiving help with housing problems, meeting friendly parents, and in gen- 
eral becoming acquainted with community life. 

After a successful beginning, many teachers begin to seek opportunities 
to participate in community organizations. Others believe that schools and 
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professional organizations demand so much time and energy that they 
should not accept further social responsibilities. There seems to be little 
professional agreement on this point, and both teachers and members of 
the community are often confused. 

Herbert A. Thelen (5) suggests several considerations for teachers 
who choose to play a positive role in both school and community : 


1. If the teacher is a perpetual student, he will learn to accept many groups 
and ways of living. He will also learn to participate effectively in or- 
ganizations which interest him. 

The teacher will always test what he is learning. 

He will be active in interpreting the school; he will welcome visitors 
and will call upon community people to contribute to his classroom pro- 
gram. 


He will assert a belief in orderly processes of community action and 
co-operate to secure common goals. “. . . the teacher defines his role 
himself by living it, by interpreting it, and by contributing through it 
to the community of which he is a part.” 


These suggestions present two difficulties. First, some professional 
agreements are needed before the individual teacher can define his role. 
Second, contemporary patterns of urban and suburban life complicate the 
decision to engage in community activities. Often the teacher does not live 
in the community where he works and his spouse may work in still another 
place. 

This division of loyalty and energy creates many problems for teachers. 
Decisions become difficult : 

“My P.T.A. meets on the same evening my daughter’s class is holding 

its open house. Which event shall I miss ?” 

“The local community council has asked me to serve as recreation chair- 

man, but I should spend that time with our school’s health committee.” 


“IT don’t want to miss the teachers’ association meeting tonight, but by 
the time I face the freeway traffic all the way home I'll be too tired to 
come all the way back.” 


“T am working as hard as I can for the school bond issue but I won’t 
be able to vote for it as I don’t live here.” 


All responsible citizens must make careful choices about expenditure 
of time and energy, but “dual citizenship” makes the choices more difficult. 
Members of the urban or suburban community may be less aware of this 
situation than the profession itself. School faculties and teachers’ associa- 
tions can relieve anxieties about dual loyalties through open discussion of 
reasonable expectations. Communities made a great advance when they 
freed teachers from specific assignments in addition to school responsibili- 
ties as a condition of employment, but this very freedom has created still 
other problems. 
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Dealing with Heterogeneity in the Community and the Profession 


The teacher who has worked in one California community for several 
years often needs to possess much understanding and flexibility to meet 
social changes which are sudden and dramatic. For example, a small com- 
munity found itself becoming surrounded by housing tracts; double and 
triple school sessions were followed by the addition of seven schools to a 
district which had long maintained only two. A high school district which 
had always.occupied one campus built and staffed one new high school each 
year for three years and is now planning two more. Another high school 
plant was reorganized to house two complete student bodies and faculties. 
Counselors in some schools suddenly need interpreters in order to talk with 
parents, and many staffs are realizing that problems of racial integration 
are not confined to Southern schools. 

The teacher who enters a rapidly-changing district is himself a part of 
the change, but the veteran teacher faces many adjustments. In the press 
of daily tasks, a school staff may find it difficult to find time to analyze 
growth and change and to practice skills and acquire knowledge to meet 
new situations. One teacher may take social change in stride, while another 
becomes puzzled or angry, indifferent or defeated. Group study and action 
are needed to meet change, and administrative leadership of unusually high 
quality is required. 

This increasing heterogeneity is not confined to the general population, 
but is also reflected in the teaching profession. Some trends are indicated 
here: 


1. Approximately one-half of the total number of persons who are granted 
credentials each year in California were prepared in out-of-state institu- 
tions (6). 


Of all persons receiving credentials in 1954-55, more were in the group 
from 25 to 29 years of age than in any other age group. The next largest 
group was 30-34 years of age (7). 


Qualified young people from all socio-economic groups are being en- 
couraged to prepare for careers in education. This encouragement, com- 
bined with increased financial opportunities to attend college, is resulting 
in many students from lower economic groups entering the teaching 
profession. 

Enrollment in teacher education institutions indicates that many quali- 
fied young people from all racial and ethnic groups plan to enter the 
profession. 

Teachers are now entering the profession with many kinds of prepa- 
ration. Some have five years or more of college or university work 
while others have provisional credentials which enable them to teach 
while they complete their preparation. During 1954-55, California 
issued 10,807 provisional teaching credentials (7). 


Until 1965, California will need 15,000 new teachers a year. Such 
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growth will tax the ingenuity of the profession and the community at large. 
Some communities will need to examine closely their reluctance to employ 
qualified teachers from racial or ethnic groups not represented in their 
population. Teachers from other states will need careful orientation to Cali- 
fornia schools and California communities. A man or woman of thirty 
or thirty-five, entering the profession for the first time, will need help quite 
different from that offered to the teacher who is twenty-one or twenty-two 
years old. It will no longer be possible to make the sweeping assumption 
that all teachers are from the middle class. And administrators and super- 
visors will need to find new ways to work with teachers who represent a wide 
range of preparation. 

In facing these problems, it seems reasonable to predict that the very 
heterogeneity which creates them can also supply rich resources for their 
successful resolution. It is quite likely that the increasing heterogeneity of 
the profession will develop creative leadership in understanding and solving 
many problems now faced by rapidly changing communities. 
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The Personal Problems of Teachers 


By B. JO KINNICK* 


The teacher has the same personal problems as other human beings but 
in addition a few special ones which seem directly related to teaching. As 
a result of an informal teacher-opinion poll conducted by the writer for a 
number of years, those personal problems which appear to be “‘special’”’ are 
the problems which are most likely to send the woman teacher home crying. 
The man teacher faced with these problems wonders about his fitness for 
teaching, looks up his old university aptitude test, and may question his 
choice of teaching as a life’s work. 

Teachers’ professional problems and their personal problems become 
fused. However, the three problems developed in this paper seem common 
to teachers in every state of this nation and have bearing upon both the 
professional and personal lives. Fortunately, of all the teacher’s personal 
and professional problems those mentioned here seem possible of solution 
if teachers and administrators will work together in an effort to solve them. 

Many of the nagging worries which teachers take home with them seem 
to result from: low professional-personal status, excessive administrative 
work, and evaluation devices which are inadequate. 


Professional-Personal Status 


Some people say that the teacher’s greatest problem is one of having 
professional ethics and professional responsibilities without having profes- 
sional status in the community. Although the teacher is a specialist with 
many years of extensive education, some parents and community members 
feel it unnecessary to treat him as a professional person. For example, some 
parents call the teacher at home for lengthy telephone conversations about 
their children’s school progress. Others want their children to have extra 
teacher-consultation time before and after school, time which the teacher 
often cannot give without hardship to himself and to his family. 

The teacher’s working day is never a neat six- or seven-hour package. 
Before and after school student conferences ; professional meetings ; paren- 
tal or student telephone calls; student papers; lesson plans; and in high 
schools the innumerable student letters of recommendation for jobs, scholar- 
ships, and college admission, take many extra teacher hours. Most of this 
time must be subtracted from the teacher’s family life. In the homes of how 
many teachers is the teacher separated each evening from his family by a 
mountain of homework? 

One young man teacher has reported that as he struggled through a set 
of English compositions one evening his wife repeatedly tried to engage 
him in conversation. He continued his marginal notes on the compositions 


* High School teacher, Oakland City Schools. 
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trying to sound animated and pleasant and interested in what his wife had 
to say. She had survived her own workday with housework and three young 
children. Now, at last, the children were in bed. Her husband was home. 
She felt like talking. Suddenly there was silence. He looked up. His wife 
was in tears. “I just wish,” she said, “I just wish that you had a job with 
definite hours instead of a job that keeps you working all day and most of 
the night. I just wish you could ever be free after dinner to talk with me.” 

This wife’s frustration and her longing are shared by the husbands and 
the wives of thousands of teachers in America. For this young man senior 
compositions were a stern responsibility. They represented the high school 
English teacher’s last chance to break the hold of old, incorrect usage habits, 
to clarify the student’s system of logic, to nudge him out of colorless, pedes- 
trian rhetoric. Cannot our school day be so organized as to provide, free 
from interruption, sufficient time for such work? 


Administrative Work 


Teachers handle during the day a mass of administrative detail which 
would make many a businessman with two secretaries, a dictaphone, and an 
“intercom” system develop peptic ulcers. In a twenty-minute homeroom 
period the writer found herself with five items of important school business 
that had to be completed by the end of the period. After the homeroom 
secretary checked the roll and the president read the bulletin, students filled 
out two questionnaires, one student collected money and student body cards 
to buy tickets to an athletic event for homeroom pupils, another student 
collected contributions for a public charity, and a club to which all of the 
girls in the room belonged held its election. With the finest student co- 
operation, at 9:05 A.M. the writer felt that she had worked a half day instead 
of twenty minutes. Wearily she collected herself to face five, fifty-minute 
classes which it seemed to her should command her first allegiance. 

An Australian exchange teacher lecturing in an East Bay school last 
spring said, “How can California teachers have so much administrative 
work when there are so many administrators ?” The teachers in the audience 
laughed. Our principal laughed. Yet all realized that administrators also 
have a crushing administrative load. Perhaps this heavy load borne by so 
many is the price which is paid for our system of education. But unques- 
tionably the effort to balance so much administrative detail with teaching, 
paper values, versus people values, is irksome to teachers and highly detri- 
mental to their efficiency in the job they are trained to do. It is not uncom- 
mon for their adeptness in such routines to be in inverse ratio to their 
creativity as teachers. 

The two major problems of professional status without professional 
recognition and a heavy administrative load have bearing upon the attitudes 
and behavior of teachers. The heaviness of the teacher work load seems 
especially regrettable when one considers that the teacher should be a person 
of many and varied vocational and avocational interests. He should count 
very positively as a member of his family, as a teacher in his school, and 
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as a citizen in his community. Furthermore, the load unfits him for the 
very work that has caused his dilemma in the first place. The freshness, the 
adventure, the eagerness all get lost when the teacher foregoes leisure and 
the opportunity to do some things merely because he enjoys them. To 
achieve the state of balance which constitutes health, both mental and physi- 
cal, the teacher must juggle his school duties, his home responsibilities, his 
community obligations and his special hobbies and interests. What is the 
solution to so heavy a burden? Is it possible that some plan of teachers’ aid 
might be initiated (without increased student loads) which would free the 
teacher to carry more satisfactorily his major responsibility of teaching? 


Teacher Evaluation 


Teacher evaluation or rating has for years deserved a place of impor- 
tance among the teacher’s personal problems. Why shouldn’t it? The way 
a teacher is rated affects his job tenure and therefore affects his family in- 
come, affects his personality by supporting or deflating his self-esteem, and 
affects his health by the worries attendant upon being the target of such 
extremely subjective judgments. 

The writer knows a beginning teacher who teaches a split program: half 
a day in one school, half a day in another. He takes a bus from his morning 
to his afternoon job. This transportation absorbs all of his lunch period. 
He barely has time to get out materials for his afternoon classes before the 
youngsters are there ready for action. Consequently, the only lunch he gets 
he gulps down while waiting for the bus, while on the bus, or after he arrives 
at his afternoon assignment. The teacher says he has had a stomach-ache 
for six months. One day recently when he overheard a debate between his 
morning and his afternoon principals about whether his “professional 
growth” should be evaluated as ‘““Marked”’ or “Normal,” he forgot about 
his stomach-ache. His head began to ache too. At least the ache was 
“Marked.” 

An elementary teacher recently said that it would contribute wonder- 
fully to her sense of professional security and to her peace of mind if once, 
just once, visiting supervisors told her she was doing a bang-up, first-rate 
job. So far, every visitation has been followed by, “You handled the chil- 
dren nicely, Miss Jones, but " 

Last week she thought the art period went without a hitch. She just 
knew she was going to be complimented. Guess what! The supervisory 
criticism’ was, “That class went nicely, Miss Jones, but I think if you add 
just a tablespoon more of starch, the consistency of your finger paints will 
be more satisfactory.” 

There is no local, national, or international code which says that super- 
visors can’t once in a while say something like this, “You’re doing great. 
Your class is exciting. I would just like to sit here and watch you teach these 
kids all morning.” But somehow the feeling seems to be that unless super- 
visors see a teacher’s shortcomings and talk about them, they aren’t doing 
a supervisory job. 
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The facts may as well be faced. Teacher-evaluative techniques can 
never be scientific in the accepted sense of that word. The best evaluations 
made on observable data must always be inspired guesses as to the teacher’s 
proficiency. Why not then work to get wide recognition for that fact? Why 
use terms such as “good teacher” and “bad teacher” ? Why be duped by such 
current mirages as “‘merit pay’? 

If the teaching strengths of a teacher can all be evaluated on the basis 
of scores on objective tests in subject matter learnings administered to his 
students, he is a poor teacher by modern standards. He has done only part 
of his job. Yet how many teachers have been condemned by evaluations 
made only from the results of such tests? 

A young English teacher went into a Southern junior high school un- 
aware of the system’s greatest bugaboo, the objective departmental tests 
given at the beginning and end of each semester to measure growth in “‘mini- 
mum essentials of English usage.” Deeply interested in literature and com- 
position, the young teacher plunged into her work. The poetry anthology 
was the final class project. The class members barely finished compiling 
their own poetry anthologies before departmental test time arrived. The 
luckiest pupil in Miss White’s class earned as high a score as he had earned 
when he took the usage test at the beginning of the term. Having spent the 
semester reading and writing and discussing, her students were not on the 
same terms of comradery with gerunds and participles that other students 
were who had spent the whole term with drills designed to raise students’ 
grades on the English usage test. 

Miss White looked at the fallen grades and was aghast. How could she 
have worked so hard and so happily and have failed so completely? After 
a principal—departmental-chairman consultation and the affirmative testi- 
monials of several students and parents, the decision was made to keep Miss 
White on the staff in spite of the low test scores of her pupils. 

“We decided,” said the departmental chairman to Miss White, “‘that you 
were devoting most of your teaching time to learnings which these usage 
tests simply don’t measure.” Wise administrators saw an important dimen- 
sion in Miss White’s teaching, a dimension which the objective tests simply 
didn’t measure. 

Teachers have many personal problems. There are problems of health, 
inadequate salaries, feelings of inadequacy, unmet aspirations, pressures 
from family, and the like. However among the most important major prob- 
lems facing the teacher are (1) the need for professional recognition as a 
highly educated professional person, (2) the heavy burden of administra- 
tive work which detracts from classroom teaching, and (3) the unsatisfac- 
tory use of inadequate measures for evaluating teaching effectiveness. 





Administering for Better Human Relations 


By DANIEL E. GRIFFITHS* 


The major emphasis in this final paper of the symposium will be placed 
on administrators as the persons primarily responsible for the satisfactory 
solution of the teacher personnel problem. Teachers themselves will also 
be viewed as a responsible party in the solution of their own problems. 
Teachers must have concern for their own morale and their own effective- 
ness. In fact, until teachers assume their rightful share of this burden there 
is no hope for the solution of many problems which face teachers. 

Previous papers have analyzed the teacher personnel problem in terms 
of morale, communication, and freedom ; problems of teachers in the school 
and classroom, in the community, and personal problems. It would be ob- 
viously impossible to discuss each of these and suggest an administrative 
procedure to solve the particular problem—if, indeed, there were a solution 
to suggest! Instead, an attempt will be made to suggest an approach by 
which both administrators and teachers can work together to improve the 
teacher personnel situation. The key to good teacher personnel relationships 
lies in the development of an atmosphere in which both administrators and 
teachers work together as a smoothly functioning team. This relationship 
is what some refer to as good morale. A somewhat more precise operational 
definition is offered by French who says: (1) 

If it can be shown that groups which achieve their goals efficiently, 
exhibit a high degree of cohesiveness, think well of their leaders, 
do not fight much among themselves, agree on their objectives, have 
confidence in their equipment, and so on, then these manifestations 
represent high morale ; but only if a relationship to goal achievement 
can be shown. 


This definition indicates the visible evidences of good morale which one 
can observe in a school staff. The important point to be emphasized is that 
the group must achieve its goals while at the same time evidencing good 
feelings. The so-called “country club atmosphere” does not in and of itself 
constitute good morale. 


Factors NECESSARY FOR HiGH MorRALE 


The Administrator Is the Key: The administrator is the key to the 
morale problem. This is one of the few points of agreement in recent studies 
of teacher morale. In summarizing his study Schultz reported, ‘‘the factor 
that . . . teachers identify as being most crucial to happiness in their posi- 
tion is the administrator.” (4) 


* Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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If this is so, then the administrator must assume a different attitude 
toward his job than is the prevalent attitude. He must actively and ag- 
gressively seek and provide better working conditions including equipment, 
supplies, and buildings. He must provide leadership in establishing a satis- 
factory salary schedule. He will lead in developing good community rela- 
tions particularly in gaining recognition for the schools, providing good 
living conditions and opportunities for desirable social life. He will employ 
consistent policies in the selection, orientation, promotion, and placement 
of teachers. He will include teachers in the process of policy making. Above 
all, he will treat teachers fairly and squarely and by so doing will inspire 
confidence in himself. 

In playing his role in building an atmosphere of high morale the admin- 
istrator finds himself in constant communication with the staff. He does 
not think of communication in terms of the Lasswell formulation, ‘the 
study of WHO says WHAT to WHOM with what EFFECTS,” but 
rather he is impressed with human aspects of communication. He realizes 
that how he talks, writes, and listens is of great importance to his success 
as an administrator. In talking he knows that the words he uses are impor- 
tant because words have meanings which differ according to situations. For 
instance, it is perfectly acceptable to say, “This is a cheap blackboard,” but 
when an administrator says, “I bought you cheap and you stuck,” to a 
veteran teacher who inquires as to why she is not as high on the salary 
schedule as is a teacher of less years of experience, then there is trouble! 
The administrator also knows that his writing is merely a way of talking 
to a much larger audience and so he exercises the greatest care in all notices 
and announcements. He must also be aware of how important it is to listen. 
He develops skill in listening by setting a permissive atmosphere in which 
a person can speak freely, and remains relaxed while focusing on total con- 
tent and not on individual words or symbols. While listening he asks him- 
self questions regarding the speaker’s meaning, evidence, and omissions. 
He is alert to the value orientation of the speaker, his motives, his referents, 
and his use of stereotypes. 

He communicates with his whole body and with his emotions and not 
merely with his reason. A look can communicate far more than a hundred 
words and this the administrator knows. 

Teacher Needs: Satisfaction of teacher needs is the second important 
factor in developing a high morale atmosphere. Teachers have many and 
varied purposes for belonging to a school faculty. It is quite erroneous to 
believe that all teachers are members of a faculty for the same reason. The 
purposes or needs of teachers must be met if the morale is to be high. The 
administrator must be able to perceive the needs of the teachers and then 
proceed to work toward the satisfaction of the needs if they will help the 
group achieve its goal—-the better education of children. There are three 
aspects of this factor : understanding teacher motives, improved perception 
on the part of administrators, improved perception on the part of teachers. 

Teacher motivation must be understood by administrators if interper- 
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sonal relations are to be at an optimum level. In discussing this topic it is 
necessary to distinguish between two terms which are often used inter- 
changeably in education circles. These two terms are motives and incentives. 
Motives are related to the condition of an individual which causes him to 
act toward the achievement of an end or goal. An incentive is that which 
affects the activities of a person who is striving to attain a goal. The in- 
centive might accelerate or inhibit, start or stop the activity. This difference 
between motives and incentives is important to an administrator because 
he must diagnose motives and apply incentives. 

There are five classes of incentives which an administrator can use: self- 
respect, recognition, satiation of wants, pleasure and affection.’ Self-respect 
is achieved by individuals to the extent that they attain the level of aspiration 
which they have set for themselves. The administrator should build self- 
respect in staff members by helping them to formulate a realistic level of 
aspiration and then provide the means whereby they can attain it. 

Failure on the part of administrators to grant recognition is one of the 
basic causes of low morale. The administrator should be aware of what 
each teacher is doing in the school and should indicaté approval for those 
activities which are improving the educational program. 

Teachers, like everyone else, are interested in doing a good job “for 
what they can get out of it.”” This is what is called satiation of wants. The 
teacher must attain a certain level of prestige, salary, and recognition or his 
wants will not be met. In New York State, the most frequent reason for 
leaving the teaching profession, next to marriage and pregnancy, is dis- 
content, with particular reference to the lack of job satisfaction. 

The provision by the administrator of those things which make teaching 
a pleasure will act as a powerful incentive. A person should derive from his 
job the kind of pleasure which most people derive only from playing games 
or other sorts of recreation. A highly successful top executive put it this 
way, “When I come home from the office in the evening, my son likes me 
to play ball with him, and I do. But while it’s a game for him it’s work for 
me. My job is my game, and I’m happiest when I’m at it.” (5) School 
administrators should strive to make conditions of employment such that 
teachers would be able to say this too. 


The teamwork of successful educational organizations is built, in part, 
on the incentive of friendship or affection. If this is missing, certainly the 
organization will suffer. 


Perception of teacher needs is of basic importance. Recent research in 
perception has tremendous implications for school administrators. It has 
been determined, for example, that how one perceives himself has a remark- 
able bearing on how one perceives the situation in which he is placed and 
how one behaves toward others. Hopper and Bills discuss their findings 
in this respect by categorizing administrators as those who: (3) 


1 For a more complete discussion of this and other topics in this paper, see item 2 of the 
bibliography. 
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Accept their own worth and believe that other people are equally or 
more accepting of their worth. 
Reject themselves but believe that other people are more accepting of 
themselves. 

Accept themselves and believe that other people are less accepting of 
themselves. 


Designating the above as types 1, 2, and 3, the following may be con- 
cluded : 

The ability to make accurate perceptions varies according to types. 
Type 2 are highly ‘accurate, type 3 inaccurate, and type 1 in between. In 
terms of scope of activities, type 2 feel more comfortable in dealing with 
concretes, type 3 are unable to see important details, and type 1 are able to 
see important details and organize them into meaningful wholes. In terms 
of behavior, type 1 responded to situations as he perceived them and, as a 
result, had the best relations with people. Type 2 behaved in terms of his 
perceptions but modified them according to his need to enhance himself, 
while type 3 was unable to perceive accurately and behaved in terms of his 
own preconceptions and predilections. 

Other research has demonstrated that individuals have the ability to 
select what they want to perceive. It is almost as though we wore a set of 
spectacles which screened out those things, events, happenings which we 
did not want to see. Many administrators do this as far as teacher needs 
are concerned. They just do not see them. If they do not see the needs, 
they, of course, fail to do anything about them and this is the cause of low 
morale in many instances. 

The importance of clear and accurate perception on the part of the ad- 
ministrator is obvious, but what of teachers? 

Perceptions of teachers are of equal importance. Recent studies (6) 
have demonstrated that it is not so much objective reality as the way in 
which reality is perceived which is important to morale. For example, the 
following question was asked of a group of telephone operators and service 
representatives who were employed by the Bell Telephone Company in 
Michigan during the period January 1945 to February 1948: 


“Do you (or did you) have a chance to make decisions on your job 
at Bell?” 


Some of these workers were still on the job, others had left their positions. 
Of the operators, three-fourths of those still on the job answered positively 
while only 45 percent of those who left indicated that they had this chance. 
Of the service representatives, 86 percent of those on the job said “yes” 
while only 38 percent of the losses answered positively. 

This difficulty is apparent not only in cases where an individual’s opinion 
on a matter is sought, but also where a question of known fact is asked. 
For example, in one situation where the administrators were asked whether 
or not their school system belonged to a school study council, half said “yes” 
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and half said “no.” It can be said that people who feel threatened by a situ- 
ation demolish or repress the perception. Those who perceive situations 
which run counter to their purposes may choose not to acknowledge the 
perception. Administrators can decrease these inaccurate perceptions by ar- 
ranging for the faculty to work together so that the members can have a 
set of perceptions as a basis for new perceptions. They can also act to de- 
crease the tensions and hostilities which tend to develop inaccurate percep- 
tions. 


Summary 


The resolution of teacher personnel problems is to be found in the crea- 
tion of an atmosphere in which administrators and teachers can work to- 
gether in a creative manner. This atmosphere is a condition which is com- 
monly called high morale. The most important factor in the improvement 
of morale is the administrator. He is the key to the situation. He works 
toward high morale through the resolution of teacher needs. To do this, 
he needs to be able to diagnose the motives of teachers and to apply incen- 
tives which will help improve education in the school. The administrator 
and the teachers need to be able to make clear and accurate perceptions and 
to act upon these perceptions. The normal variability of perceptions can be 
decreased by the group having common perceptions and accepting a set 
of norms. Research is now offering concrete evidence as to how interper- 
sonal relationships in a school situation can be improved. 
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